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Survey of the World 
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“Give Thanks, O Heart ’’ (Poem) . EDWIN MARKHAM 
An Old-Time Thanksgiving. . ... -E. P. POWELL 
American Game Preserving . DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 
The Labor Vote .... .. + WILLIAM E. WALLING 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor . . MARY CHURCH TERRELL 
Thanksgiving . ... - « «REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 
Living Abroad. . .. «+. F. MARION CRAWFORD 
The Nippon Soldier. . . . . . . ADACHI KINNOSUKE 
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G. Stanley Hall’s “‘ Adolescence” . . E. E. SLOSSON 
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Editorials, Book Reviews, Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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The annual Christmas gift puzzle has come ’round again. 

In hundreds of thousands of cases it will be solved with an 
Ingersoll Watch, which in other years has brought to so many 
the indescribable joy that only his “‘ first watch ’’ ever brings to 
a boy. 

Then it will begin to inculcate the habit of promptness and 
teach the value of time; invaluable lessons tolast through life, 

The Ingersoll is a practical watch, just as good for a man 
as a boy. 


1905 MODEL. NEAT, ACCURATE, GUARANTEED, 
Sold by dealers everywhere or postpaid for $1.00. 
Other Ingersolls, $1.50 and $1.75. Beoklet Free. 
7 ASK FOR AN INGERSOLI—-NAME ON DIAL. 
Ready totravel” W-CT AIM Mia atte ee SLC) do 21s) Be PD ae CT 
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Most skaters 

share in the 
opinion, whether 
expert ot not. You 
will, after a trial. 
Best for STYLE, 
STRENGTH and 
DURABILITY. 


Send to-day for 
our Free Catalog, 
containin 
Hockey Rules 
and Directions 
for constructing 
a privave Rink. 


Barney @ Berry 
91 Broad St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


je ae a ter of a centw Messrs. Ginn and Company by ening iste *C “ Classics for Children” 

to the first Speccnentary .ve readers. have published 

of this t in fact ir list of supplementary readers at books for school libra- 

ries (including about itiet) te 96 comple mee sores an & BEEAETAD Sees hast reading for 
children and young people he fi works are representative 


Long’s Wood Folk Series Cyr’s Graded Art Reader 

The Jane Andrews Books Book II 

The Youth’s Companion Series Mardy 9 won Sorter for Won- 
"SA o 

Cramp’s Adventures of Pinoc Sticknaey’s Earth and Sky; t 


chio 
Il d ill 
Chance’s Little Folks of Many William’s Some Successful 
Lands Americans 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


For Schools and Colleges 


Robinson’s Readings in European History, Gheney’s History of England 
Volume I Myers’ Ancient History. Revised Edition 


IN PREPARATION 
THE GREEK PAINTERS’ ART. By Irene Weir 











GINN @ COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 














An Exhibition 


fF DRAWINGS by 


C.D. GIBSON. 


December 14th to December 24th, 1904. 








SPECIAL NOTICE, 


During the continuation of the exhibition mentioned above, Messrs. 
Frederick Keppel & Co. will also have on view, in a separate department, a large 
collection of etchings and engravings specially selected and framed for Holiday 
Presents, The prices of these range from $5.00 upward, and it is believed that 
every one of them is a work of art of permanent value. 








FREDERICK KEPPEL @ CO., 
20 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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SAMANTHA 
at the St. Louis 
EXHIBITION. 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 











Don’t Miss Reading It. 





It is a tonic for mental prostration, 
an antidote for the blues, a provoca- 
tive for laughter. It is logical, elo- 
quent, pathetic and full of solid 
sense. 

Beautifully printed, cloth bound and 
illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Can be had at all bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by 


BROWN’S 





. - 2,200 subjects 
Black and White or 


120 FOR $1.00 


and two sample pic 
sent for 2-cent stamp, 


BEVERLY, MASS. 








Book Plates Gzzs 


Art Leaflets } 





Designed, Engraved and Print- 
ed. Beautiful and inspiring 
thoughts of great authors in 
beautiful form. Hand _ illumi- 
nated at prices ranging from ten 
cents upward. Circulars con- 
taining samples, prices, and full 
intormation sent upon receipt 


equal 
casua 

It | 
lustr: 
porta 








tions 





of 4 cents in stamps. 4 
VALHALL STUDIO aan, 7) {v3 fish, | 


Hiugb & Margaret Eaton == - condi 
339 Halsey Street litera 
BROOKLYN, New York great! 
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The Barta Press, of Boston f trou 
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Unexcelled for work of the best quality, will have oom 
ready early in November, the vole 
+. . nest) 
initial issue of ies 
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ew America| |: 
intim 
Ain Organ of New Departure ones 
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With Special Reference to New Books bee 
creat 


and New Knowledge nes 
fatign 
Rev. EDWARD C. TOWNE, B. A. (Yale ’56), Editor Natu 
throu 


50 Cts. a Number volun 


Order from your Newsman “ 


‘“NEW AMERICA,” [ 
Cambridge, Mass. 


G. W. Dillingham Company, 
PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK. 


























$5.00 & Year 


For subscriptions address 
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HE NATURE LIBRARY is the only 
group of books on natural history 
that gives scientifically accurate 
information in simple, narrative 
style, and in a way that makes it 

equally available for studious reference or 
casual entertainment. 

It represents the first attempt made to il- 
lustrate a work of such magnitude and im- 
portance with direct photographic reproduc- 
tions of living subjects of the animal, bird, 
fish, insect and floral worlds in their native 
conditions. Additional to this photographic 
literalness, the fidelity to nature has been 
greatly heightened by color plates, which are 
so perfectly -treated that the exact tint or 
tone of the living original is preserved 
through all the varieties of color. Thus the 
identification of any bird, flower, moth, etc., 
is easy, and its classification becomes a mat- 
ter of the utmost simplicity, an advantage of 
inestimable value to the student or general 
lover of nature hitherto perplexed and dis- 
couraged by old-fashioned so-called “ keys.” 

This is the first time a systematic effort 
has been made to bring the reader into an 
intimate knowledge, free from fanciful in- 
vention, of the home life of our brethren of 
the lower world. The difficulties of photo- 
graphing wild animals in their native en- 
vironment, birds on their nests, and timid 
creatures in their hidings, are sometimes in- 
superable; but the success that rewarded the 
fatigues and hardships of the makers of THE 
Natvre Lrprary, and which is attested 
thronghout the pages of the ten beautiful 
volumes, makes this set of books not only un- 
rivaled, but absolutely unique in the field, 


ese DOVBLE THE WORLDS 
Es. . DOVBLEDAY PAGE « COH ) aes | 











Besides the 450 half-tones from photo- 
graphs taken especially for this work in 
all regions of the country, and the 300 ex- 
traordinary and remarkable life-like color 
plates, there are about 1,500 text-cuts, such 
as are usually regarded as all-sufficient il- 
lustrations of theses on natural history. 

In the actual value of the pictorial matter 
the purchaser gets more than the price of 
the ten volumes; and yet the information, 
charmingly, familiarly presented in the 
4,000 pages, is a treasury from which the 
most careless reader may extract a sort of 
riches he would not willingly lose again. 

But THE NaTurRE Lisrary is not having 
careless readers. One point more frequently 
emphasized than any other by those who 
write in voluntary acknowledgment of their 
satisfaction with the purchase is the “ enter- 
taining ” quality of the books. 

Entertaining they most unquestionably 
are—entertaining to old and young alike; 
and that was the great object aimed at by 
the makers of THE NaATuRE Lisprary, who 
believe that the secret of all education 
is to make instruction entertaining 
and inspiring. We believe nothing 
better suited to the double pur- 
pose than these ten handsome 
and beautifully illustrated 
books has been offered 
to the public in many 
years. 
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AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMEN 


January Ist, 1905, and thereafter, the price of 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK NEWS 


WILL BE 

















One Dollar per Year—10 Cents per Copy 








Foreign Countries, $1.50 per Year 








At the outset—January, 1902—-THE Four-TRACK NEws was a 64-page periodical, and that it might be 
given immediate recognition, the price was placed at 50 cents per year. 

The magazine is now a monthly of over 130 pages; it has added to its list of contributors some of 
the best-known names in modern literature and it has steadily increased and improved its illustration 
and the character of its articles. It has not, however, reached the top of its ambition yet, and in orde 
to make that possible it has been decided that the price shall be 


‘$1.00 per Year; 10 Cents per Copy, Beginning with January, 1905 


For two years we have given our readers a magazine at one-fourth its actual value; by the improve 
ments we have in contemplation, notably the addition to our staff of other well-known writers, we 
intend to continue to put out a periodical easily worth four times the price asked. 


ON OR BEFORE DECEMBER 31ST, 1904 








RENEWALS AND NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1905 ONLY MAY BE 
SENT TO US ON BLANK BELOW, AT THE OLD (50 CENT) RATE 
No subscriptions for 1906, or thereafter, accepted at less than $l. 


Sample copies will be sent prepaid upon receipt of 5 cents. 








Fill in coupon and send with remittance 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 


THE Four-TRACK NEws 
Room 197, 7 East 42d Street, New York 


Enclosed please find $ 
Tue Four-Track News for 





No Subscriptions for 
1906, or thereafter, ac- Cet GE BOD 6 an ois cis cwsdeed cbse sacawe se 


cepted for less than $1 ( en, in State) 

















SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50 CENTS; FOREIGN COUNTRIES, $1.00 
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WANTED. —Educated men of business salary guaran = 
professional men preferred. Weekly 
id. Give age, qualifications, reference. 
., New York. 


“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST 7 


Rev. E. E. H. D.D., and other Unitarian Literature, SENT 
Et. Address M.C., Arlington Street Chure Sag ret 


~ CALENDAR FOR 1905. 


SELECTIONS FROM WRITINGS OF 


Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., 
Pastor Manhattan Congregational Church, New York. 
Price $1-00. Postpaid $1.14. 
Apply to 


C.M. NEWELL, 63 West gist St., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 
Cuanznce W. Bowen, Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. _Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 


ion, Payable in pe one year; 

; Single Copies, 10 cents . 
Single asia over sro monthsold alate rt cents. Postage 

toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 


OURNALISM 


Practical, paying newspaper work, writing 
short stories, etc. 


TAUGHT BY M 
ie our successful om charge of 
r. , anes ie hfi aweet, ormerly managing 
tor of Washington Post. Successful stu- 
) —~ Write forillustrated booklet. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE. 
ington, 


59-7424 Nat'l Bank Bldg, Wash 











Terms of — 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and fami! 
Advises parents about schools. > Ww: ~ oO. Pratt, Mar. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
F eeeaz SANITARIUM 








Select class of neryous and mental , Eaton its received. 25 
Assistan ystetan in Middle- 


lence ; late 
visit before decid: 


ears’ 
State Hospital ; 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D. Baston, Pa, 


own, N 





SICK FOLKS GET WELL 


at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Send 
for Booklet ‘“*C” describing our unique 
system of Health Culture. Interesting to 
dyspeptics, neurasthenics, rheumatics, 
obese people and almost all classes of 
chronic invalids. 

Write for Booklet ‘‘C "* to 


THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 
| BERMUDA 


The iIdeai Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO" MAY ; 
Accommodates 300 guests. For terms, etc. address” 
N, S. HOWE, Hamilton; Bermuda, 








HOTEL RUDOLF 


Bracing sea air. 
Ocean Front. Capacity 1,000. Largest and 
most modern hotel on the Coast. Rooms en 
suite with sea and fresh water baths. American 
and European plans, Symphony Orchestra. 


CHAS. R. MYERS, 


Open all Year 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Cafe and Grill Room. 


Owner and Prop’r. 











Park Avenue Hotel 


100 Rooms at $1.00 per day 
p PLAN —i Rooms at $1.50 per day 
= —— at $2.00 per day 


ogy (47TH) AVE. 


ind te srg, NEW YORK 
” Absolutely Fire-Proof 





cessible to all Railroads, Ferries, Theat: 
minutes to the 
passing the hotel, transfer to ali cross-town lines. Two 
—— from Grand Central Station by Madison Ave- 
nue Cars, 


Rooms at per 
Decorated and Furnished throughout. Ac- 
and only five 


Newly 
‘ment Stores. Electric Cars, 


De} 


REED & BARNETT, Proprietors. 
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Ghe Si : 
Shoreham| 


Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel, 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail, 
American and European Plans, 


JOHN T. DEVINE, 





Prop. 





. 











ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
European Plan 
Table d Sreanaut and Dinner. 


"Rooms with seat a ee 
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CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This modern Fireproof Hotel accommodating 600 was opened 
July 2nd for its 37th consecutive season after the expenditure of 


$600,000.00 for improvements 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Chalfonte is always open Write for Folder, Leaflet and Rates 


New Youre Ome FAD 


MISS MEAD, 146 E. 36th St. Desirable, large, sunny or 
front rooms, newly decorated. Excellent table and attend- cted Va aT in April, May, 

ance. References June duly fork ine Tour, 
. ‘ editerranean a tr $ 
a of Irela ei =] 





— ure! Tiree — "Bu 
tral Eufope ‘f 96th y year. Reed ie rat Tourist Guide, fast, 


with pro; 8, free. 
ee DE. Pe DE POTTER, 45 Broadway, New York. 


JTAw BY MAIL 


fete 2/ Special course for each State. ‘‘Howto 
iu d the Law” and Brief Making spe- 
a ays ; clally treated. Admission to the bar guar- 
ie. anteed. Books free. Degrees conferred. 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. as  Stnttemeten Institute 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 69-90 2¢ Nat’! Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C. 

















sonmainen innate 
aS om 
' 


nwealth Avenue, 


Hotel Somerset, ©?" SosTon. 


The fashionable centre of the famous Back Bay, and one of the World’s most luxurious Hostelries 
Thoroughly Fire — Delightfully located at entrance to Park and Fenway. Ten minutes’ ride from Back 
Bay Stations of . N. H. & H., and Boston & Albany Railroads, Theatres and Business Centres. 

Send for poten "Booklet. ALFRED S. AMER, Manager. 
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Overland 
aiivacsre| 


2 ——) 





























Every day in the year, the famous 


Overland Limited leaves Chicago for the 
Pacific Coast. It is the most luxurious train in 
the world and traverses the most direct route 
across the continent. Electric lighted through- 

out, it makes the journey solid through with- 

out change, less than three days en route, 

over the only double-track railway between 
| Chicago and the Missouri River, via the 


Z| Chicago, Union Pacific 
| and North-Western Line 


All appliances for safety, comfort and speed that a liberal 
expenditure of money and skill can secure. 
Two fast daily trains from Chicago provide for the traveler 


The Best of Everything. 


Choice of routes, liberal return limits, fast time, and all the comforts of travel make the 
trip to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via this route one of the greatest satis- 
faction. Round-trip.tourist tickets on sale from all points at greatly reduced rates. 








4 -.. Be). 
; 








Full particulars on application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic. Manager C. & N.-W. RY., 
CHICAGO. 
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The first eight pages of 
THE INDEPENDENT will be 
devoted in the future, as 
they have been in the past, to the con- 
tinued story that has no end, the record 
of the world’s doings. The plot of this 
story, if it has one, is not known to any 
human being. Some periodicals offer 
prizes of ten or twenty-five dollars to 
their readers who can guess the contents 
of future chapters of their continued sto- 
ries. We are willing to follow their ex- 
ample, and will give ten thousand dol- 
lars to any one who will write for us now, 
with satisfactory accuracy, the install- 
ment of the “ Survey of the World ” which 
we shall publish 


Our Continued 
Story 


advantage. The reader can get the news 
of the day without being influenced o 
irritated by our commentary on them, 
while in the editorial department we can 
say what we please without being em- 
barrassed and hampered by the presence 
of facts. You will, if you are an intelli- 
gent reader, find things soccasionally in 
the editorials that you do not*gree with, 
but if “you find in the “ Survey of the 
World” any false statements, or ob- 
trusive comment, or evidence of bias 
either in the stating or selection of news, 
you are at liberty to write us the crossest 
note you can, and we will return a hum- 
ble letter of apology, explaining that 

it was the fault 





a year from date. 
There are a bil- 
lion and a half 
characters in 
this story, any 
one of whom 
may come to the 
front and play a 
prominent part 
at any time. 
There will be 
more cabinet 
ministers in this 
story of ours 
than in Mrs. 
Humphrey 
Ward’s _ stories, 
more mysteries 
than in Conan 
Doyle’s, more 
fighting than in 
Sienkiewicz’s, 





S 


of some one else. 
Our typewriter 
is provided with 
a standard form 
for that purpose. 


a 


Christmas Is 
Coming 


And at the end 
of the year many 
of the subscrip- 
tions expire. For 
that reason we 
wish you would 
send in your re- 
newal now, for if 
you do not you 
are likely to 
spend all your 
money on Christ- 
mas presents for 








more inexplic- 
able psychology 
than in Henry 
James’s, more 
startling changes 
Anthony Hope’s. 


of fortune than in 


* 


The Bare 1" Praise of the style we can- 
not say very much, for this 
must be condensed, because 
there is so much to tell about and also 
because we restrict the “ Survey of the 
World” to the bare facts, and exclude 
from it all criticism and expression of 
our Own opinion, which are reserved for 
the editorial pages. This has a double 


Facts 


Are you keeping up with the news as well as these children 
of Japan? 
From Stereograph Copyright, 


your friends, and 
so have to go 
without THE In- 
DEPENDENT a1! 
next year. Don’t do that. Far better 
give a year’s subscription as a Christmas 
present toa friend. He will certainly find 
something in it in the course of a year 
which he likes, and that is better luck 
than you are likely to have with other 
presents. If you send a book to a friend 
it is like shooting with a rifle. If you 
don’t hit his taste and needs, it is a miss. 
But a weekly magazine is like a shot gun, 
with fifty-two cartridges, each one loaded 
with some fifty pellets, and some of them 
are bound to hit. 


1904, by H. ©. White Co., N. Y. 
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A DAILY THANKSGIVING 


is the sense of grateful satisfaction felt when 


using the “TaN ANS i) ) FLORIDA Warp 


genuine 


Neat «7 Gat ; . 
Ever Fragrant, 4 / 
¢ 


Refreshing and 
Delight 


er Without Exesaiar ok 


‘ ' 
AN trans 


RE FESS IMIT! fi 
Pas ir’ 


The “B “Benedict” 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 


NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 


In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 
stamped ‘‘Bene- 
dict” and date 
of Pat. 

END VIEW 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 


Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y. 


Sea hrures: SOLD. 


uw 
£ 
_ ag te te", 


+ "NE MurRRAY & LANMAN’S..-. 
fk A SR * 


LARKIN 
PREMIUMS FREE 


Factory-to-Family dealing saves more money than 

you think. Purchase a supply of Larkin Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps, Toilet Arti- 
cles, Flavoring Extracts 
and other Household 
Necessities, all of highest 
quality—and receive the 
many middlemen’s saved 
profits and expenses in a 
valuable premium free. 
A retail value of $20.00 
with each $10.00 pur- 
chase—just twice what the 
retailer givesyou. Thirty 
Days’ Trial ; absolute sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


WE REWARD 
You 


for organizing a Larkin 

Club-of-Ten. A popular 

plan, easily conducted, by 

which ten families profit 

in obtaining the Larkin wed « Oak Combined Book 
Products and Premiums *,... and Writing Desk. Roomy 
for $1.00 a month. Ask and complete. Golden Oak 
about it. hand-rubbed finish. 


Write for Premium List No. 47. 
It’s full of interest—over 600 Premium offers. 


Larkin Co. 
Established, 1875, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE WILLARD. 
Mahogany with Cast Gilt Trimmings. 9-day Time. 





Height, 44% in. Width, 12%in. 8-in. Silver Finished Dial. 


7s clock was designed and made by Edw. K. Willard, 
a skilled clock-maker of London, England, in 1801. Its 
beauty and practical worth attracted the attention of an 
American clock manufacturer named George Worthing- 
ton, who was in London at the time, and securing the 

tent rights for the United Senses, he introduc 

illard to the American trade in 1812. We are now manu- 
facturing this clock in limited te for special trade. 
If not obtainable from pow local jeweler, this clock will be 
sent carefully packed, direct from our factory on receipt of 


Price, $29.00. 


THE NEW HAVEN GLOGK GOMPANY, 
DEP’T G, NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 8. A. 
Original Patentees of MANTEL MIssIONs. 








For A Christmas Gift! | 


PACH 


on a photograph 
is a guarantee of 
excellence and of 
permanence, ~® 


STUDIOS 
935 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 

















Furriers and Importers 
BS 


FRENCH NOVELTIES in Neck- 
wear, artistic and entirely new in con- 
ception, in the various grades of Rus- 
sian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Real 
Chinchilla, Eastern Mink and Ermine, 
with Muffs to match. 


JACKETS, COATS and PALE- 
TOTS, in Broadtail, Broadtail Persian 
and Sealskin. Models in the new 
Directoire and 1860 Periods. 


Evening and Carriage Coats. 





‘A. JAECKEL & CO. 





31 UNION SQUARE, West 








Bay State Ranges 


For more than 65 years have enjoyed a . eputaton 
thoroughness in construction, sm enjoyed castings and 
for their durability and economic fe fuel consumption. 
are better today than ever, if that be possible, and co’ 
ly improving. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
Providence. 
ALSO MAKERS OF 


**‘Model’’ and “‘Richmond” Ranges: 


Boston. New rom 
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REPEATING RIFLES FOR HUNTING. 


Shoot a Winchester once and you will shoot a Winchester always: 
That’s because Winchester rifles after a test of over thirty years re- 
present today in accuracy, reliability and quality, the highest develop- 
ment in gunmaking. Whatever your preferences may be, some one of 
the nine different Winchester models will surely suit you; for they 
are made in all calibers, styles and weights. Use Winchester guns for 


all kinds of shooting and Winchester cartridges’ for all kinds of guns. 
See our Exhibits at St. Louis in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.. - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














The BEST is also 
CHEAPEST in Guns! 


Why ? 


givei 
tion Free for 

















Williams’ 


, There is no gun on the market to-day made 
Shaving Stick under such high standards of workmanship 
and material as The Parker, and no 


aT 1 Gun can be obtained in which there is so 
signifies—Perfection. much value to the purchaser. We are here 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving to serve your interests. 


Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” PARKER BROS. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 43 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


LASTONBURY, CONN. 


Write to-day for Cat. and Prices. 
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..GRAND PRIZE... 


Unanimously Awarded by International Jury 


UNDERWOOD 











TYPEWRITER 


VISIBLE WRITING 


At St. Louis World’s Fair 


A COMPLETE VICTORY 











Greatest Writing Machine Made 


Send for Trial Machine 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 241 BROADWAY 
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Survey of the World 


An unofficial list compiled 
by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives shows 
that in the coming (Fifty-ninth) Con- 
gress the Republican majority in the 
House will be 118. It was not expected 
by Republicans, even two or three days 
after the election, that the majority 
would exceed 100. Little if any change 
will be made in the Clerk’s list, which 
gives the Republicans 252 members 
and the Democrats 134. In each of the 
States of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio 
and New Jersey only one Democrat was 
elected. In the Missouri delegation, 
now composed of 9 Democrats and 7 
Republicans, there will be 1 Democrat 
and 15 Republicans. Two hundred 
farmers of Dunklin County, Mo., which 
touches the Arkansas boundary, have 
signed a petition asking the Legisla- 
ture to allow the county to be annexed 
to Arkansas, simply because the State 
gave a plurality to Roosevelt. A simi- 
lar petition has been started in the ad- 
joining county of Pemiscot. The two 
counties are included in that part of 
Missouri, at the southeastern corner of 
the State, which projects into Arkan- 
sas. Their inhabitants, it is said, did 
not hear the news until Saturday, the 
12th. The approaching retirement of 
Senator Cockrell is regretted on both 
sides of the Senate Chamber, and it is 
expected that the President will ap- 
point him to some Federal office.— 
There was published last week by Col- 
onel Mosby, formerly the Confederate 
guerrilla commander, and now an at- 
torney in the Department of Justice, a 
letter received by him from the Presi- 
dent in September last. Colonel Mos- 
by had sent to the President a letter 
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written by Judge Roulhac, of Alabama, 
who expressed regret that the Presi- 
dent had been criticised and attacked 
in the South because of his attitude to- 
ward the negro. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
plied to Colonel Mosby as follows: 

“ That is a fine letter of Roulhac’s, and I ap- 
preciate it. I have always been saddened rather 
than angered by the attacks upon me in the 
South. I am half a Southerner myself, and I 
can say with all possible sincerity that the in- 
terests of the South are exactly as dear to me 
as the interests of the North.” 


Mr. Roosevelt has been invited by sev- 
ral organizations and associations to 
attend conventions and conferences in 
the South. At the coming session he 
will send again to the Senate the nomi- 
nation of Dr. W. D. Crum to be Col- 
lector at Charleston—In Colorado 
there is much excitement over the con- 
test for the office of Governor. Owing 
to the frauds committed two years ago, 
the Supreme Court, just before the re- 
cent election, enjoined the election offi- 
cers to obey the laws and also sent 
watchers to 99 precincts. It now has in 
hand the cases of 27 officers arrested 
for contempt, 3 of whom have been 
sentenced. Indeed, it appears to have 
taken jurisdiction over the entire elec- 
tion. Governor Peabody asserts that 
he was re-elected. Frauds have been 
disclosed, but it is thought that Adams’s 
returned plurality of 12,000 will not be 
overcome. There is talk of civil war if 
Peabody should be seated. The pend- 
ing inquiry involves the seats of 15 
members of the Legislature. Demo- 
crats say that their opponents seek 
chiefly to control the Legislature, hav- 
ing in mind the election of Senator Pat- 
terson’s successor. In Rhode Island, 
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Governor Garvin éxpresses his belief 
that he was really elected, but has been 
robbed of the office by fraud.—Mr. 
Watson in a long statement explains 
the result of the election, his explana- 
tion being in accord with his campaign 
speeches. Asserting that no reforms 
can be accomplished through the 
agency of the Democratic party, be- 
cause internal contests between the 
plutocrats and the Bryanites will ex- 
haust its strength and doom it to de- 
feat, he urges that the Populist party 
should be built up. Bryan, he says, 
bound for four years by his acceptance 
of the action of the St. Louis Conven- 
tion, can neither drive out the plutocrats 
nor be driven out by them. Mr. 
Hearst’s papers call loudly for the ex- 
pulsion of protectionists, Trust men 
and plutocrats from the party, and for 
‘a concentration of effort upon tariff re- 
vision and the Government ownership 
of railroads and telegraphs.—The man- 
agers of the Prohibitionist campaign 
have fallen into a bitter controversy. 
It is asserted by Samuel Dickie (presi- 
dent of Albion College and treasurer 
of the National Committee) and John 
G. Woolley, candidate for President 
four years ago, that $13,000 of the cam- 
paign fund was wrongfully used by 
the Rev. Oliver W. Stewart (chair- 
man of the committee) and Secretary 
Tate to build up the latter’s newspaper, 
and to injure the paper conducted by 
Mr. Woolley. The published state- 
ments and letters contain expressions 
of intense ay. 


Since the election the Presi- 
dent has talked with many 
Republicans, members of 
Congress and others, about a revision of 
the tariff. It was reported at the begin- 
ning of this week that he intended to send 
to Congress at the coming session a 
special message relating to revision and 
to reciprocity with Canada. The remark- 
able victory of Mr. Douglas in Massa- 
chuseétts was due in part to his attitude 
toward these questions. He will have a 
commission appointed to investigate them 
and to report to the Legislature as to 
what Massachusetts needs in the way of 
tariff revision and commercial treaties.— 
As a result of the inquiry made in Alaska 
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by William A. Day, of the Department of 
Justice, the President has called for the 
resignation of Judge Melville C. Brown 
and has summarily removed United 
States Marshal Frank H. Richards. The 
case of Judge Alfred S. Moore is in abey- 
ance. Judge Wickersham is exonerated 
and has been appointed for another term. 
—Pension Commissioner Ware has re- 
signed. It is reported that his place will 
be taken until March 4th by Deputy 
Commissioner Davenport and that the 
President intends to give it then to Gen- 
eral John C. Black, now a Civil Service 
Commissioner, who was Commissioner 
of Pensions in Mr. Cleveland’s first term. 
There is also a report that Mr. Evans, 
Consul-General at London, will exchange 
places with Postmaster-General Wynne, 
and that Mr. Cortelyou will be appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury next spring. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, it is said, in March 
next will succeed Mr. Choate as Ambas- 
sador at London. It is understood that 
the President intends to appoint Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt First Secretary at 
the Berlin Embassy. Mr. Vanderbilt will 
be warmly received in Berlin. He enjoys 
the acquaintance of the Emperor; with 
his wife he has been entertained on the 
Emperor’s yacht, and his was the only 
private table at which Prince Henry 
dined in New York.—Henry Meldrum, 
formerly United States Surveyor in 
Oregon, is the first to be convicted for 
complicity in the land frauds there. He 
has been found guilty of forgery on 21 
counts.—Secretary Morton, speaking at 
New York last week, said he was in favor 
of a navy so efficient that no other nation 
in the world would be willing to attack 
it.. This did not necessarily mean that it 
should be the biggest navy afloat, but it 
should be the most efficient. In an ad- 
dress at a law. school in Washington, Jus- 
tice Harlan said he would lose no sleep if 
the United States should build a navy as 
large as all the other navies of the world 


combined. 
& 


The bronze statue of 
Frederick the Great, 
given by Emperor 


Statue, of Frederick 
Unveiled 


William’ to the American people, was un- 
veiled at Washington, on the 19th, with 
elaborate ceremonies marked by much 
military and official display. It stands on 
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the grounds of the War College. The 
guests were a distinguished company, in- 
cluding the President, his Cabinet, the 
entire Diplomatic Corps, the Supreme 
Court Justices and the chief officers of 
the army and the navy. Special escorts 
of cavalry accompanied the German 
Commissioners, the German Ambassador 
and the President, and the arrival of each 
of these was greeted by an artillery salute. 
Covering the statue were a German and 
an American flag, and when these were 
drawn away by the Baroness Speck von 
Sternburg (the American wife of the 
German Ambassador) they rose to the 
tops of flag poles, one on each side, and 
were unfurled there. The statue was 
formally transferred to the custody of 
the Ambassador by the Kaiser’s special 
commissioner, Lieutenant-General von 
Loewenfeld. The Emperor, he said, had 
desired to dedicate to the people of the 
United States a visible token of his grati- 
tude for the sympathetic reception given 
to his brother, Prince Henry, and had 
chosen this statue of his ancestor because 
“this King, having greeted with warm 
sympathy the rise and progress of the 


United States from the beginning, was 
the first sovereign to conclude a treaty 
of amity and commerce with: the young 
confederation after the conclusion of 


peace at Paris in 1783.” By the Am- 
bassador it was then given to the Ameri- 
can people and accepted by the President, 
whose long address was the most promi- 
nent feature of the exercises. Much of it 
was historical, relating to the career of 
Frederick the Great. Mr. Roosevelt 
pointed to the fusion here of many na- 
tional types brought in by immigration; 
to the value of the German element in 
our composite stock, and to the promi- 
nence of men of German origin in our 
affairs, both of peace and of war. “ Our 
unceasing effort,” said he, “is to strive 
to keep and profit by the good that each 
race brings to our shores, and at the same 
time to do away with all racial and re- 
ligious animosities among the various 
stocks. In both efforts we have met with 
an astonishing measure of success.” We 
could claim a more or less distant kinship 


by blood with each nation of the Ol 
World: ; 


“As such is the case, it is natural that we 
should have a peculiar feeling of nearness to 
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each of many peoples across the water. We 
most earnestly wish not only to keep unbroken 
our friendship for each, but so far as we can 
without giving offense by an appearance of med- 
dling, to seek to bring about a better under- 
standing and a broader spirit of fair dealing 
and toleration among all nations. It has been 
my great pleasure, Mr. Ambassador, in pur- 
suance of this object, recently to take with you 
the first steps in the negotiation of a treaty 
of friendly arbitration between Germany and 
the United States.” 


In conclusion he accepted the gift in the 
name of the American people, “a people 
which, tho with a national history far 
shorter than that of your people, never- 
theless, like your people, is proud of the 
great deeds of its past, and is confident 
in the majesty of its future.” 


os 


By the forced resig- 
nation or removal of 
General Huertas, and 
the disbandment of his little army a move- 
ment for the overthrow of President 
Amador’s Government in Panama has 
been prevented. Huertas’s army con- 
sisted of 182 men and boys. Huertas 
himself is of 
diminutive _ stat- 
ure, being little 
more than a boy 
in - appearance. 
Born of Indian 
parents in the 
Colombian prov- 
ince of Cauca less 
than 30 years 
ago, he entered 
the army at the 
age of nine. But 
he was a brave 
little fellow and 
the people liked 
him. Some time 
ago the Panama 
Assembly gave 
him $50,000 to 
pay the expenses 
of a tour in this 
country and Eu- 
rope, during which he was to study 
the military organizations of the world’s 
great Powers. About two weeks 
ago he asserted himself by demanding 
the removal of the Secretary of War and 
one or two other members of the Cabinet, 


Revolt on the 
Isthmus Prevented 





GENERAL HUPERTAS, 

Ex-Commander of the 
Panama Army. From 
Stereograph, Cop y- 
right, 1904, by Un- 
derwood & Under- 
wood, N. Y 
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coolly informing President Amador that 
a failure to comply with this demand 
would be followed by the overthrow of 
his Government and the imprisonment of 
the President himself. Amador appears 
to have been frightened. He did remove 
the Secretary of War and one other Cabi- 
net officer. Whereupon he was told by 
Minister Barrett that our Government re- 
garded with much disfavor such petty 
revolutions as the one that seemed to be 
impending, and expected him to have a 
backbone. He was reminded that there 
were marines on the Isthmus, that there 
was one cruiser at Colon, and that Ad- 
miral Goodrich’s squadron was at 
Panama. Then Amador demanded the 
resignation of Huertas, who remarked 
when he gave it that he resigned “to 
prevent bloodshed and to prove once 
more his love for Panama.” He was al- 


lowed to retain his rank and salary. On 
the 19th his soldiers asked Amador to 
dismiss them with two months’ pay. This 
was done, and the army has been dis- 
banded. A police force will be substituted 
for it—The members of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Commerce, with their 


families, sailed for the Isthmus on the 
“ Sumner,” last week, from New York. 
Secretary Taft, Rear-Admiral Walker, 
the Minister of Panama at Washington 
(Sefior Obaldia) and several other per- 
sons sailed from Pensacola on _ the 
“ Columbia” and the “ Dolphin.”—Col. 
Frank J. Hecker, of Michigan, a member 
of the Canal Commission, has resigned. 
A stay of fifteen weeks on the Isthmus, 
he says, convinced him that his health 
must suffer by reason of the climate 
there. In accepting his resignation the 
President said that he did so “ with ex- 
treme reluctance. I appointed you,” he 
added, “ because I believed you were ex- 
actly the type of business man we needed 
on the Commission, and the ability with 
which you have served has amply justi- 
fied this belief.” It is reported in the 
press that the relations between Colonel 
Hecker and some other members of the 
Commission were not entirely harmoni- 
ous. Similar reports concerning General 
Davis are published, but are not officially 
confirmed. The President has extended 
the civil service regulations over the 
Commission’s employees, laborers and a 
few appointed officers excepted, 
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An unsuccessful at- 
tempt to resume 
work in the Fall 
River cotton factories was made at the 
beginning of last week. Very few per- 
sons entered the mills. The owners in- 
sist upon the wage reduction of 12% per 
cent., finding that the market is still dull 
and that the price of print cloths has not 
advanced, altho the strike is 16 weeks 
old. At its annual convention, the Fed- 
eration of Labor voted for an assessment 
of 1 cent a week for three weeks, to as- 
sist these strikers. This will speedily 
yield $50,000.—Philip Weinseimer, lead- 
er of an association of unions in the 
building trades at New York, who was 
convicted of extorting $2,700 from 
George Essig, an employing contractor, 
has been sentenced to be imprisoned for 
not less than twenty nor more than thir- 
ty-two months. The building trade 
unions in New York (where several of 
them are still locked out) are striving to 
form a new association that shall include 
all of them. It is asserted that in this 
way they are preparing for a contest next 
Spring. The associated employers say 
that the controversy will not end until 
the arbitration agreement shall have been 
accepted.—In Colorado, upon the ap- 
plication of persons affected by the loot- 
ing of the union store at Cripple Creek, 
some months ago, Judge Marshall, of 
the Federal Court, has granted a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance and the Mine Owners’ As- 
sociation from deporting persons from 
the Cripple Creek district or interfering 
with the business of the store in ques- 
tion. Of the 54 persons arrested and 
held for complicity in the Victor riots 
and the dynamite murders, 37 have been 
set free. Mills at five large mines at 
Telluride have proclaimed their accept- 
ance of the eight-hour day at satisfactory 
wages, thus yielding now to the demand 
that precipitated the strike in Colorado. 
—The association of the owners of foun- 
dries has formally declared that it will 
not permit a restriction of individual out- 
put or earning capacity by unions. These 
employers will determine for themselves 
the number of apprentices, and will in- 
sist upon their right to introduce new 
machinery. They stand for arbitration, 
but will not resort to it after the begin- 


Labor Controversies 
and Questions 
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ning of a strike. This action was taken 
after a failure to reach an agreement 
with the molders——Some time ago, 77 
of the 95 members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra joined the musicians’ 
union. All of these have now withdrawn 
from the union, owing mainly to the at- 
titude of Major Higginson, to whom the 
Orchestra looks for support.—A. sharp 
contest is expected in San Francisco be- 
tween employers and the unions over the 
question of the “ closed shop.” The em- 
ployers have been preparing for it by 
making contracts with men in the East- 
ern States.—At the convention of the 
Federation of Labor, in San Francisco, 
there are 480 delegates. The per capita 
tax indicates that the number of mem- 
bérs is 1,076,000, an increase of 210,000. 
At last accounts no important action had 
been taken. It is said that there will be 
no attempt this year to commit the or- 
ganization to the support of socialism, 
but that the socialists will seek approval 
of resolutions in favor of the nationaliza- 
tion of Trust combinations, of old age 
pensions, and of instructions forbidding 
members to join the militia. A commit- 
tee reported against the boycotting of 
any publication for an expression of opin- 
ion. There was a unanimous vote 
against requesting the Secretary of Com- 
merce to appoint an arbitration board for 
the settlement of strikes. 
Sd 

It is certainly note- 
worthy when the offi- 
cial organ of the Holy 
Synod suggests the idea of religious 
tolerance as a result of the present war. 
It recently said as follows: 


“ The times are actually not adapted for the 
division and contentions between the religions 
of Russia. These differences are indeed nat- 
ural between the Orthodox and the Dissenters, 
but now it is time to judge and to act mildly, 
as the non-Orthodox have in this war de- 
ported themselves as loyal Russians as much 
as the Orthodox have. The present war must 
necessarily serve as a means to awaken re- 
ligious tolerance.” 


Sober Thought 
in Russia 


Other journals representing official 
thought have recently again and again 
spoken in this spirit, but the fear is en- 
tertained that this policy of peace is 
advocated only as a temporary device. 
The Russian Ministry of Education 
Snow engaged in developing a scheme 
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for popular education. Recent statis- 
tics have shown the necessity of this 
reform. In the St. Petersburg govern- 
ment there are 14,000 children unable 
to read or write, and in the inner de- 
partments conditions are ten times 
worse. The chief obstacle to the 
speedy realization of this plan is the 
depleted condition of the treasury or 
account of the Japanese war. Another 
project advocated is the abolition of 
many of the holy days, the-initiative in 
this respect having come from the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. In the few 
months between the Ist of April and 
the 31st of August the Russian calen- 
dar has 77 festival days, leaving only 
76 working days. The Novoe Vremya 
recently asked: How can the Russian 
earn as much in 76 days as the other 
Europeans do in 126? Only in case 
he is a superhuman being or particular- 
ly blessed by Providence. The same 
journal recently published a comparative 
list of the work done by the Russian and 
the other European student in his four- 
year high school course. During these 
years the Russian can have only 660 
school days; the Frenchman, 804; the 
Englishman, 888; the Austrian, 936; the 
American, 940; the German, 960; the 
Dutchman, 1,062, and the Dane, 1094: In 
the eight-year gymnasium course the 
same periodical gives the following facts: 
Russia gives 232 days less than England, 
296 less than the American, 360 less than 
the German, and 450 less than the Danish 
college. 


THE WORLD 


a 
What is likely to prove 
an important movement 
in the direction of a 
more liberal government in Russia is the 
meeting of prominent members of the 
Zemstvos, or local assemblies, held at St. 
Petersburg last week. Altho it was os- 
tensibly of an unofficial character and 
met in a private house, yet the promi- 
nence of the hundred men who took part 
in the conference and the boldness with 
which they formulated demands for local 
self-government and equal justice indi- 
cate that the liberals believe that they 
have in the present crisis an unprece- 
dented oportunity to secure popular 
rights. The meeting was called to con- 
sider methods for assisting the work of 
the Red Cross and was guaranteed im- 


The Demands of 
the Zemstvos 
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munity from police interference by 
Prince Viatopolsk-Mirsky, Minister of 
the Interior and successor of De Plehve. 
But before passing to this subject the 
whole question of the relation of the Gov- 
ernment to the people was freely dis- 
cussed and ten resolutions adopted, 
which, on account of their unusual char- 
acter and probable historic significance, 
we quote almost in full. They will be 
presented to the Minister of the Interior 
and probably to the Czar himself: 


“Section 1.. The abnormal system of govern- 
ment prevailing among us, and especially notice- 
able since the eighties, is due to complete 
estrangement of government and people and 
the absence of the mutual confidence so neces- 
sary to national life. 

“Section 2. These relations between the Gov- 
ernment and the people originate from appre- 
hension of development of popular initiative 
and persistent efforts to exclude the people from 
participation in internal government. With 
this object the Government endeavored to ex- 
tend centralized administration to all branches 
of local government and impose a tutelage in 
every branch of national life, admitting co- 
operation with the people solely for the purpose 
of bringing popular institutions into harmony 
with the views of the Government. 

“Section 3. The bureaucratic system of 
causing estrangement of the supreme’ power 
and the people creates a field for a wide scope 
of administrative arbitrariness and personal 
caprice. Such a condition deprives the nation 
of the necessary assurances that the rights of 
each and all will be protected, and undermines 
confidence in the Government. 

“Section 4. The normal current and evolu- 
tion of State and nation is possible only under 
the condition of close living and union, and the 
co-operation of the imperial power with the 
people. 

“Section 6. For the unrestricted expression 
of public opinion and the free exposition and 
satisfaction of popular needs it is essential to 
guarantee freedom. of conscience and speech 
and of the press, and also freedom of meeting 
and association. 

“Section 7. Self-reliance is the chief condi- 
tion of the proper and successful development 
of the political and economic life of the coun- 
try. A considerable majority of the population 
of Russia belonging to the peasant class, it is 
necessary first of all to place the latter in a 
position favorable for development of self-re- 
liance and energy, and this is attainable only by 
a radical alteration of the present inequitable 
and humiliating condition of the peasants. For 
this purpose it is necessary: 

“(a) To equalize the civil and political rights 
of peasants with the other classes. 
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“(b) To release rural self-government from 
administrative tutelage. 

“(c) To safeguard peasants by proper courts 
of justice. 

“Section 8. Zemstvo institutions in which 
local and popular life is mostly concentrated 
must be placed in conditions in which they may 
successfully carry out their duties. For this 
purpose it is necessary that the zemstvo repre- 
sentation be based on no class basis, and all 
the forces of the local population be admitted 
to share in zemstvo work; that zemstvo insti- 
tutions be brought into closer touch with the 
people by the creation of a small zemstvo, and 
unite upon a basis guaranteeing absolute inde- 
pendence, and that zemstvo institutions be as- 
sured the necessary permanency and independ- 
ence essential to their proper development and 
activity and mutual co-operation of govern- 
mental with popular institutions. 

“Section 9. But for the creation and main- 
tenance of close and healthy communion, a uni- 
son of the imperial authority with the people 
upon the basis above pointed out, and in order 
to assure the correct development of life, State 
and nation, it is unquestionably necessary for 
national representation in the form of a spe- 
cially elective body to participate in legislation. 

“Section 10. This conference, considering it- 
self an informal gathering, of which the mem- 
bers express personal views, considers that set- 
tlements of the question of the bases that form 
the relationship of government and popular 
representation in the life of the country should 
be submitted to representatives of the nation 
chosen under the conditions above indicated as 
essential for freedom in elections.” 


a 


The attacks, verbal 
and physical, made 
upon General André, 
the Minister of War, for the system of 
delation which he has apparently made 
use of in his efforts to free the army of 
clerical influence has resulted in the resig- 
nation of André. It is not yet certain 
that by this sacrifice of one of its mem- 
bers M. Combes will save the Cabinet. 
A civilian, M. Berteaux, has been ap- 
pointed Minister of War. He is a radical 
socialist, a member of the Paris Stock 
Exchange and has a thorough knowledge 
of army matters. Premier Combes has 
issued a circular to all public func- 
tionaries cautioning them against spying 
on their colleagues. General André had 
appointed Captain Mollin, his nephew, 2 
member of his military cabinet and en- 
trusted him with the task of obtaining in- 
formation as to the Clerical or Repub- 


The French War 
Department 
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lican proclivities of candidates for pro- 
motion. He applied to M. Vadecard, sec- 
retary of the Grand Orient Masonic 
Lodge of France, who procured through 
the machinery of the order details of the 
private life of the officers. Copies of his 
reports to Captain Mollin were stolen 
from the Masonic archives and published 
in Figaro. The evidence of Clerical sym- 
pathies adduced in some cases is very 
curious. A few examples are here 
quoted: “He frequents the Café Ar- 
nould, where he reads only Echo de 
Paris, Eclair and Intransigeant;” “he 
sends his daughter to a convent;” “he 
descends from his horse to salute the Host 
when he meets it it: the street;” “in a 
speech in the distribution of prizes to stu- 
dents he used the name of God with ob- 
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jectionable frequency ;” “ he obliged his 
mistress to go to confession;” “ very 
intelligent and dangerous;” “goes to 
mass to please his wife, but is not to be 
feared;” “goes regularly to church in 
full uniform with an enormous missal 


under his arm; ” “ his wife busies herself 
in parochial work,” etc. 
st 


The garrison of Port Arthur 
under General Stoessel are stilt 
holding out with the same desperate cour- 
age and it does not appear that the Jap- 
anese have captured any important posi- 
tions, altho there have been repeated 
assaults and almost continuous bombard- 
ment. General Stoessel was struck in 


The War 


the head by a fragment of a bursting 
shell while directing the defense in per- 
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Looking South Over Docks to Fortified Hights Held by the Russians, Port Arthur, Manchuria. 
From Stereograph Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood; New York. 
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son,. but the wound is not sufficiently 
serious to force him to resign the com- 
mand. On Nov. 3d, the anniversary of 
the accession of the Czar to the throne, 
as well as the birthday of the Mikado, he 
telegraphed his congratulations to the 
Czar and expressed his joy that the nine 
day assault, by which the Japanese hoped 
to capture the fortress on that date, had 
been repulsed. The Russian destroyer 
“ Rastoropny ” escaped from Port Ar- 
thur at midnight during a blinding snow 
storm, dodged the floating mines, ran the 
blockade of Japanese fleet and entered the 
harbor of Chee-Foo without accident. 
Commander Pelem stated that his object 
was merely to carry dispatches. Captain 
Ching, of the Chinese cruiser “ Hai- 
Yung,” notified him that the “ Ras- 
toropny ” must leave the harbor within 
twenty-four hours or be dismantled like 
the “ Ryeshitelni,” near which .it was 
anchored. Captain Pelem refused to 
adopt either of these alternatives and 
blew up the ship by exploding a small 
charge of ordinary powder in each of 
her water-tight compartments. The of- 
ficers of the destroyer gave out the most 
optimistic reports of the conditions at 
Port Arthur. Ammunition and food are 
abundant, and the garrison can hold out 
for several months yet. The Japanese 
claim that the Russians in Port Arthur 
are discouraged and weakened by sick- 
ness, continued hardships and famine, 
and that the soldiers are only kept from 
desertion by the threats of their officers. 
The chief attacks are still being made in 
the center on the Rihlung and Pei-Yu 
(Pei Yu Shan) hills, by the Japanese 
left on the Keekwan forts and by the 
right on Etseshan. The Japanese are 
carrying on tunneling operations on an 
extensive scale in spite of the rocky na- 
ture of the hills. The soldiers in the 
opposing rifle pits fraternize during the 
intervals of firing and exchange cigarets. 
Along the Shakhe River both armies 
hold the same positions, which are 
being still more strongly fortified. The 
Japanese deny the rumor that Kuroki 
was killed. The Russians cannonaded 
Shakhe station for a whole day recently, 
throwing over a thousand shells, but 
without driving the Japanese from this 
important position. The assaults of the 
J:panese on Lone Tree Hill have been 
repulsed with great loss, 
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The Reichstag will 
be asked in Decem- 
ber for a special ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000 for the ex- 
penses of the army in the war with the 
natives of German Southwest Africa. 
A contingent of 2,000 more recruits and 
1,000 horses are now going to the col- 
ony to replace the losses due to battle 
and sickness. Altogether, it is esti- 
mated that $25,000,000 has been spent 
in the war, and the rising so far from 
being quelled is continually. spreading 
and becoming more formidable, and the 
allies of the Germans are deserting 
their cause. Since Colonel Leutwein 
has been superseded as Governor-Gen- 
eral by Lieutenant-General von Trotha, 
the tribal chiefs whom he had concil- 
iated are taking up arms against the 
Germans. In particular, Hendrik Wit- 
boi, who headed an insurrection of the 
Hottentots in 1893-4, but since then 
has been in the service of the Germans, 
is now inciting an insurrection of the 
Hottentots in the south, which is like- 
ly to be much more dangerous than 
that of the Héferos in the north. Wit- 
boi is unusually well educated, speaks 
Dutch, and was at one time a village 
schoolmaster. He aided the Germans 
in their campaigns against the Khavas 
Hottentots in 1897-8, and has been un- 
til now scouting for the Germans in 
their marches against the Hereros, for 
which service he recently received a 
medal from the Emperor William. Ap- 
parently his experience with the Ger- 
man soldiers has not put him in awe of 
them, since he has decided to cast his 
lot with their enemies. His followers 
slipped away gradually, taking with 
them arms and ammunition, and, when 
all preparations for the rising were 
complete, were joined by their leader, 
who has issued a formal declaration of 
war. The District Commissioner of 
Keetmanshoop, Herr von Burgsdorff, 
on hearing this news, rode unarmed 
and alone to the camp of the Witbois 
to dissuade the Hottentot leader from 
his purpose, but he was held as a host- 
age, and is reported to have been killed. 
The Bastards, a half-breed tribe, are 
the only natives who adhere to the Ger- 
man side. All the Hottentot tribes are 
expected to be soon in rebellion, 
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“Give Thanks, O Heart”’ 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


Avutuor or “Tue Man witH THE Hor,” Etc. 


Give thanks, O heart, for the high souls 
That point us to the deathless goals— 
For all the courage of their cry 

That echoes down from sky to sky; 
Thanksgiving for the arméd seers 

And heroes called to mortal years— 
Souls that have built our faith in man, 
And lit the ages as they ran. 


Lincoln, Mazzini, Lamennais, 

Living the thing that others pray; 
Cromwell, St. Francis and the rest, 
Bearing the God-fire in the breast— 
These are the sons of sacred flame, 
Their brows marked with the secret name; 
The company of souls supreme, 

The conscripts of the mighty Dream. 


Made of unpurchasable stuff, 

They went the way when ways were rough, 
They, when the traitors had deceived, 
Held the long purpose, and believed ; 
They, when the face of God grew dim, 
Held thro’ the dark and trusted Him— 
Brave souls that fought the mortal way 
And felt that faith could not betray. 


Give thanks for heroes that have stirred 
Earth with the wonder of a word. 

But all thanksgiving for the breed 

Who have bent destiny with deed— 
Souls of the high, heroic birth, 

Souls sent to poise the shaken Earth, 
And then called back to God again 

To make Heaven possible for men. 


Lanpinc, New Jerszy, 





An Old-Time Thanksgiving 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Aurtuor or “ O_p Farm Days,” Etc. 


“T FEEL it in my bones,” said the 
little mother, rubbing her right hand 
gently across the left arm. “ Yes; 
Thanksgiving is in the air!” “To 
be sure,” said the father; “it is a 
law of nature. What could one do if he 


could not give thanks?” Then he went 
to the door, opened it and looked up and 
down the hillside, where he could see his 
orchard and his corn fields. The stooks 
rustled softly in the morning air, with a 
touch of frost whitening the dry leaves. 
Pumpkins lay as thick as beechnuts all 
over the great field. The cows were 
stretching themselves in the upper pas- 
ture, and when they saw the gray head at 
the door they called to him with kindly 
lowing. You never heard of such a 
thing? Tobe sure! But cows are rarely 
encouraged to be social. They are chased 


and dogged and made as brutal as their 
masters. “ Father,” said the little mother, 
“it is a good God who thought out all 


these things. He must be Love itself.” 
“You are right, little mother; yes, in- 
deed. But what can we do to make it all 
out? It is hardly the hem of his gar- 
ment we see.” Then as the sun rose 
and shone out with a great swath of 
glory all over the hillside they took hold 
of hands and said, as if to themselves, 
but also to God: “ Our Father, who art 
in the Heaven, and in the earth, too, we 
love Thee, and we thank Thee! Open 
our eyes better to see Thee in all things.” 

But the little mother had no thought 
that God was to do it all. Why should 
he? Were we not his children, and 
what were hands for but to do such good 
things as God does—only that he leaves 
some of them for us to do? And as for 
woman, did he not clearly make her a 
cook, with art in her brains, to create 
delicious foods? And why, indeed, did 
he leave all his vegetables raw? Pish! 
’tis as clear as the New England Primer 
or the Golden Rule, what the Lord 
meant. And as for her, she would get up 
the greatest Thanksgiving dinner that 
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was ever known, and it should not be just 
to tickle the palates ; it should also praise 
the Lord. So it was decreed, and there 
are decrees that are as good as seeing 
ahead—for you might be sure the little 
mother would do what she said she would 
do—with a margin over. 

It was a wonderful November. We 
have had half a dozen such in a century. 
Thanksgiving Day was set in the very 
middle of Indian summer, and as for In- 
dian summer it was like a great golden 
sunset. The leaves were not yet all off 
the apple trees, and the dandelions had 
come up to see what it was all about, and 
they made the ground golden where the 
maple grove kept off the west wind. The 
world seemed half inclined to skip winter 
for once, and to call up the hyacinths and 
waken the lilacs to blossom. Truly one 
could not hold his happiness. “ There is 
enough,” said the father, “for two 
Thanksgivings.” “ Indeed,” said the little 
mother, “ but you shall see ; yes, you shall 
see.” And then we boys began to tread 
the air, so much were we living the days 
that were ahead, and tasting before time 
the feast, till our mouths watered and 
ran down our waistcoats. “ Ned,” said 
our Jim to me, “ she looks like an angel 
in a picture.” And truly the little mother 
was as near inspired as one may be this 
side of Deborah and Isaiah. Everything 
went together, matching as it should; 
the weather and the will and the woman’s 
wit—and the stomachs. So did the world 
invite us that we sat the tables out of 
doors, under the big arms of the butter- 
nut and the Vergalieu pears ; and near by 
a big bunch of witch hazel bushes were 
blossoming, as if they had forgotten 
themselves and lost track of the season. 
And there came some birds of passage 
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and sat on the mountain ash trees and ate 
a Thanksgiving dinner of the berries, and 
one of them sang to us in a soft monotone 
—I think it was a Thanksgiving hymn. 

But this is getting ahead of the story; 
for, truly, one must cook a dinner before 
it can be eaten. Chicken pie was the 
glory of the days of which I speak. “ No, 
it was not pumpkin pie, altho that came 
close after; and so did roasted pig with 
quince sauce, and a goose with the mints 
that grew by the brook in the orchard. 
And these I mention simply to whet your 
appetite—since one can do nothing in the 
way of Thanksgiving without an ap- 
petite. As for chicken pie, there was this 
about it, that the little mother knew every 
chicken on the place—yes, by name; and 
they would eat from her hand, and would 
light on her shoulders, and would come 
to her buttery window fora crumb. And 
I am inclined to think that they came 
very near to learning to talk English. If 
any old Bramah insisted on setting be- 
yond reason and common sense, we boys 
would hitch her to a post by one leg, to 
let a few showers distract her attention. 
But this the little mother would not en- 
dure and on the sly would fix umbrellas 
over their heads. Yes, indeed! and I 
have seen a big wind take those umbrellas 
up into old apple trees and the Lord 
knows where not. Yes, yes; the Christ- 
mas pie; do not be in such a hurry about 
it! There was where the hitch came in; 
not one of the hens of the place must be 
harmed. But our father laughed quietly 
and said, “ It is well; yes, it is all right 
to love everything as well as everybody. 
But we will swap a few chickens with 
neighbor Bradstreet, and then there will 
no harm be done. We shall have our 
chicken pie.” When this was disposed 
of there was the cider barrel to be filled. 
This was not done with refuse of the 
orchard—indeed, this was true Thanks- 
giving cider, and nothing was too good 
for the Lord—altho we ourselves should 
drink it, thankfully and rejoicingly. So 
we selected the best Spitzenbergs and the 
choicest Greenings, with one-seventh 
Pound Sweets, and they were washed 
and then ground in a clean mill, and 
pressed in clean cloths. So! so! but I 
have the taste of it still lingering in my 
mouth. There are but seven perfect 
tastes in the world, and one of them is 
Thanksgiving cider. 
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As for us, the boys, it was our privilege 
to go to the big pasture and along the 
“ Beaver Brook,” where the butternut 
trees grew, and there we filled bags with 
the nuts and brought them home on our 
shoulders. Ah, what days were those for 
“Ranger”! and what constant discov- 
eries the dog made! Perhaps you have 
never tasted a butternut pudding. There 
is so much ignorance in the world. nowa- 
days, just as there is also a vast amount 
of learning. Yes, indeed! more of both 
than there was in those days. “ Come,” 
said the sunshine, “ and see what I will 
do for you. I will mingle oil and sugar 
and the juices of the trees in exact pro- 
portions, and you shall see what you will 
see.” And so came about the butternut, 
the cream of the nut creation. And we 
boys cracked them, and we sucked our 
fingers where the blood blisters followed, 
and we patted our stomachs, and never 
stopped eating pudding and nuts, except 
for an apple or two. And then we 
cracked a big basketful for the little 
mother, and we made every meat come 
out whole. What she did with them I 
will not undertake to tell; only this I 
know that the taste of butternut pudding 
is the second of the seven perfect tastes 
in the world. 

For one whole week the preparation 
went on, and there were pies, and cakes, 
and doughnuts, and there was apple but- 
ter, and quince butter, and plum butter; 
and then at last came the day to heat 
the great brick oven. That was one of 
the fine arts. Only the sweetest woods 
must be used—maple and beech, and the 
kindlings were of cedar. The smoke of 
the fire must not be like common smoke, 
and the coals must be hard and clear and 
full of character. 

Pish! But all this while, what with 
getting the dinner ready, and bragging 
about it, I have forgotter: to go to church. 
This comes of these degenerate days, 
when the belly is placed ahead of the 
soul and salvation means a full dinner- 
pail, with politics in the place of religion. 
But in those days we all went to church 
before noon, to take care of our souls 
first, and in the afternoon we should take 
just as good care of our bodies. The 
sermon was twice as long as the prayer, 
which was half an hour by the feelings, 
there being no town clock and few 
watches. But our parson Chase gave us 
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what was worth the while—yes, indeed! 
It was not a lot of wandering enthusi- 
asms about Tolstoy, or Browning, or Ib- 
sen. Bless the Lord, the realists were not 
in the world yet, and the transcendental- 
ists were in their bibs. The sermon was 
a plain and right straightforward talk of 
duty and rightness. To this day I re- 
member that very sermon. Said the good 
parson : 


“Tt is not enough to give thanks; one 
should be thank-full—that is it—that is what 
the word means; full of thanks. And there are 
two more words like it; good, honest, worthy 
words of our fathers—faith-full and truth- 
full. These make the trinity of character. One 
should be full of faith, and truth, and grati- 
tude. This a man fairly owes to God. Keep 
faith; speak truth; feel thanks. It is an ex- 
cellent thing that one may be full of each; and 
not one of them crowd the other. Is it not a 
glad world that offers us such elements; such 
soul-food? No, you cannot make up for the 
lack of such things, by eating fine dinners of 
dainties. You shall hunger still; till your soul 
dies within you, and you be, what so many 
folk are, only outside shucks of men, and 
without soul-life at all. Then comes the fill- 
ing up with untruths, and dishonor, and in- 
gratitude. Ah!-it is here, right here, that the 
beast has the advantage of us; for if it can 
never go so high, it can also never go so low. 
The dog licks the caressing hand; but the liar 
beshrews his best friend. And when you think 
of it, there is no better friend than God. The 
world is a good world. It is wonderfully 
gotten up for us; and if I thought that I 
should forget to be grateful to him, in whom 
we live and move and have our being, I 
should not wish to live. Thanksgiving Day is 
a jewel, to set in the hearts of honest men; 
but be careful that you do not take the day, 
and leave out the gratitude.” 


Then the dear old pastor leaned over 
the pulpit, which was half way up the 
wall, and he said in soft, gentle tones: 


“ Live lovingly; live peacefully; live nobly; 
be ye men—why lose your only opportunity 
to be on the right side2 For indeed, I tell 
you, if you go not with God, you will go with 
the devil—with wrong, and falsehood, and 
baseness, and decay. Now go to your homes; 
eat, drink, and be merry; but do not let es- 
cape from you what I have said. Feed your 
souls, as well as your bellies.” 


Then he spoke to us who were young, 
and I remember it all. Why not? Can- 
not one remember a beautiful picture or 
a glorious sunrise? 
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“You, my boys and my girls, I love. Yes, 
for the Father’s sake, I love you; and I do 
pray that you shall fix firm in your hearts 
these two things, purity and truth. You will 
have no taste for vice, unless you yourselves 
make the taste. God did not make you bad.” 


Yes, yes; sure enough; the dinner! 
Even a good sermon should not be too 
long. You did well, little mother, to 
twitch our coats a bit, for you also had 
a sermon to preach, and it was not yet 
written—not all of it. But then the par- 
son should have time. In these days 
everything is cut short. Thanksgiving is 
clipped to thanks, and folks settle their 
consciences with God in the contribution 
plate. We lack time to be grateful. 
What we want is a little more time, so 
we can be decent and honest; and with 
twice as much time we might be pious. 
“ Little mother,” said the father, “ there 
are the pumpkins, and the plums, and the 
apples, and the mince meat for pies. 
There are pears, and quinces, and boiled 
cider, and pound sweets for sauces. 
There is the pig to be roasted, and the 
swapped chickens, and the goose.” “ And 
the mint, and the sage, and the marjorum 
from my garden,” added my aunt; “ and 
there are cookies, and candy, and crullers, 
and tarts, and.” Now, my aunt, who 
lived alone near by us and was one of us 
on all hearty occasions, did not believe 
there was an end to anything; so she al- 
ways ended, or undertook to end, what 
she would say with an and. It put all 
she thought into a circle. It was an in- 
tellectual doughnut, not much unlike the 
circle with which others have been 
troubled—and in these days also. 

The eating of it! To be sure; you 
were born too late and there is no mend- 
ing the matter. You have your steam 
and your factories, and your patent this 
and your patent that, but you have not 
our old-fashioned homefulness, and, as 
for the snugness of our lives, you have 
no way of comprehending it. You have 
removed all your boundaries with your 
railroads and your telegraphs and your 
telephones and steamboats. The world 
is not big enough for you. It is 
comfortable to know where you live 
and to have limitations. As for us, 
we had two things, a neighborhood 
and a household. The little mother did 
not belong to any club, as I remember, 
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unless it might have been an Anti- 
Slavery sewing society ; but she belonged 
to us and to our neighbors. Yes, she be- 
longed to us, but we also belonged to 
her and to each other. So you may be 
sure that we did not have our feast all 
by ourselves. “ Why should we be self- 
ish with the Lord’s goodness?” said my 
father.’ “It would spoil the taste of it 
all.” “ To be sure,” said the little mother, 
and she stopped a moment at the door 
of the great oven, and the glow of the 
fire made her aureole. Ah, yes! I see her 
now. “To be sure, father; what com- 
fort is there in being selfish?” So there 
came together, not only the cousins and 
the aunts and the two grandmothers, but 
there were also the Bristol girls—who, 
after all, were not girls, but they had been 
some forty years before—and there was 
also mother Bennett, the dear old soul 
who went by the name of Town Blessing. 
And the sun smiled warmth through the 
branches, and the soft wind played quiet 
pranks, dropping now and then a brown 
leaf on our plates. Everything seemed 
interested, and I remember that a hawk, 
far up overhead, cut circles in the sky 
and looked as if he ciaimed the chickens 
in our pie. The cats, who for a whole 
week had used reasonable prudence, now 
came out from their retreat and walked 
with confidence around and beneath the 
tables. To be sure, cooking is one thing 
and eating is another; and now cats 
should be helpful—they did not refuse. 
Once there were “seven baskets full 
of fragments.” So were there once again, 
and they did not all go into the great 
pantry of the little mother; no, indeed! 
A selfish Thanksgiving! It would leave 
a bad taste in one’s mouth! It would 
spoil even the memory of a butternut 
pudding! So we boys were allowed to 
“settle our dinner,” carrying full baskets 
to those who had less of God’s favors. 
Pish! I was about to say that. It is not 
true, however; of that you may be sure. 
God does not so distribute his favors. 
The poor are part of the blessings God 
sends to the rich; they are better than 
chickens and roast pig. It is not the rich 
only who are sent to the poor. A world 
of well-to-do folk would not be a happy 
world. It would have no chance for do- 
ing good. No one would ever get any- 
body else’s thanks—or deserve them, 
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which is all the same, or better. And 
then how would one know God as the 
One who dies in Jesus, to save? And 
how should we ever have a Thanks- 
giving at all? It is the poor years that 
make the good ones so very good, and 
poverty has always what wealth has not, 
betterment ahead. I do not know how 
one can be a blinder fool than to think 
that prosperity alone can make him 
happy. So it was we were all bound to- 
gether—some with rich souls and some 
with rich lands, and we were able to 
swap our good things and get ahead in 
the world—I did not say get ahead in 
the dirt, but in the world. The only really 
poor person is the one who is mean and 
selfish. The universe itself wo 
make such a man weil-to-do. Not. 

of the education of a lad is to get hi 

of the world of eating, and give him a 
chance and an impulse to feed others 
One may go through six tiers of schoo! 
and when he comes out of the top o1 
with half a dozen diplomas, be ignoran 
of the finest of all arts, that of helping 
God to make the world a good one to live 
in. “’Tis true,” said the little mother, as 
we all came back to her; “ yes, it is true 
that the best part of our feast was that 
part which we did not, eat ourselves.” 
And then you should have’ seerthe great 
brown eyes of our Jim; yes, and you 
should have heard the words he spoke to 
the little mother. ‘“ That is it, our 
mother ; yes, that is the best of it, and we 
boys will not forget it.” Then he and our 
father went away together with arms 
around each other, for, indeed, that was 
the way with them. The friendship of 
those two was most beautiful. They went 
away, and God walked with them. 

The evening came at last. The sun 
stretched out its arms over the whole 
world, and, folding us in a sheen of gold, 
it bade us good-night with a benediction. 
It is done, said the wind, as it whistled 
off over the valley, and our heads nodded 
assent as the father said a short evening 
prayer. We left then the dear father and 
the little mother, drawn up before the 
fireplace, filled with blazing twigs, talking 
of the good old times half a hundred 
years before. So it is and so may it ever 
be; that the past shall always be like a 
golden sunset, and the future like a crim- 
son dawn. 
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By Dwight W.Auntington 
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“AMERICAN GAME PRESERVING 


N England and on the Continent of 
Europe the larger game animals and 
the birds have long been scientifically 

handled on large shooting estates, where, 
altho the bags are often excessive 
enough, birds and big game animals are 
annually left to restock the fields and 
forests. 

In America the whole subject of game 
preserving is quite new. Within the 
memory of many men who shoot game 
preserving was not considered either 
necessary or desirable. We had so much 


game that its extermination seemed im- ° 


possible, and when a bill providing for 
the protection of certain game birds was 
under discussion in a State Assembly it 
was gravely argued that the birds were 
too numerous to need any protection. 
Many sportsmen remember favorite 
shooting grounds where the birds were 
sufficiently abundant to sustain the argu- 
ment made against the passage of the 
bill. 

When game preserving became evi- 
dently necessary if we were to have any 
shooting in America we naturally turned 
to the older countries for our precedents, 
and one of the first things which seemed 
important was that we have some of the 
foreign birds and animals in order that 
we might closely imitate foreign ways. 
Many of the States went into the busi- 
ness of raising the bright-plumaged 
pheasants in State hatcheries and dis- 
tributed them to clubs and individuals 
in the same way that game fish had been 
distributed long before. Ohio, for ex- 
ample, had quite an elaborate hatchery, 
and for a period of years distributed 
pheasants to her people in various parts 
of the State. 
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Less than two years ago the writer 
called the attention of American sports- 
men to the fact that in running after the 
new we were neglecting the old, and in 
this case the old is far better than the 
new, since the foreign pheasants do not 
behave well before dogs and are not 
nearly so desirable as our own partridges 
and grouse, which, by the way, are called 
pheasants throughout the West and 
South, altho they look no more like a 
pheasant than they do like a crow or an 
owl. 

While not prepared to say that we 
should not add the Chinese pheasant to 
our fauna, as England has done quite 
successfully, I am sure we should first 
look after our own, the splendid game 
birds just referred to, and the magnifi- 
cent wild turkey, now nearly extermi- 
nated, which is a true pheasant, in- 
digenous to America alone and far and 
away the finest pheasant in the world 
either for the game preserve or for the 
table. It seemed to the writer most sur- 
prising to see States expending large 
sums in their endeavor to introduce the 
Chinese pheasant while closing both 
legislative eyes and ears to the extermina- 
tion of better birds. Ohio, I am pleased 
to observe, has recently gone out of the 
pheasant business, closed its hatchery and 
has gone to the front with a new 
law protecting the native game birds, 
which provides, among other things, for 
a very short open season, and that no 
partridges (quail) or doves shall be shot 
except when they are flying. 

In “Our Big Game” I suggested a 
general rule for game preserving, to wit: 
that the best animals for a game preserve 
are those indigenous to the neighbor- 
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hood. The Virginia deer, or “ white- 
‘ail,’ for example, thrive and increase 
with wonderful rapidity when protected 
in the Eastern States; but the antelope 
when brought to the game preserves as 
far east as lowa and Illinois have proved 
a failure. Applying this rule to the birds, 
it would appear that the wild turkey, the 
ruffed grouse and the. partridges, which 
were formerly abundant in the Eastern 
States, are the birds which should do well 
on the game preserves. When I began 
the study of practical game preserving in 
the United States I formed the opinion 
that many of the clubs did not properly 
protect or preserve the birds. I learned 
of excessive bags, night shooting and 
other vicious practices, including the 
tossing of game birds from a pigeon 
trap at some of the clubs, and I believed 
that there were but few good rules and 
that these were too often violated. How- 
ever this may have been at the start, I 
am satisfied that hundreds of clubs now 
have very good rules, which are well 
lived up to by the club members. 

At the outset our game preserving con- 
sisted of the posting of favorite shooting 
grounds by individuals and clubs, which 
usually leased the shooting privileges 
and owned but little land. Here the 
birds were “ preserved” for a few, who 
seemed willing, in some cases at least, to 
exterminate them. At one club the birds 
were shot in large numbers for the mar- 
ket. At others I heard of occasional 
sales of game. 

My opinion that the clubs are now 
governed by good rules, which are en- 
forced, has been formed after visiting 
many of the club preserves in many parts 
of the country, and after talking with 
many sportsmen. who know what is 
going on. Our game preserving differs 
from that of the older countries in that 
it is usually communal.. There are few 
private parks or shooting estates such 
as are common in England and on the 
Continent. The shooting in America is 
usually owned by clubs which have a 
membership of from twenty-five to two 
hundred, or even more in some cases. 
There is in the United States a decided 
prejudice against one person owning a 
vast estate and prohibiting the public 
from wandering where it used to wander 
with rod and gun. The same prejudice 
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exists against the club in many cases, but 
this prejudice is not so strong when sub- 
divided ; and where the preserve is owned 
by a club many men from the neighbor- 
hood are given employment as game- 
keepers, guides, punters and attendants 
of one sort and another, and these and 
their intimates become naturally the 
friends of the preserve. As the country 
becomes older and richer there will be 
more private shooting estates, but the 
clubs, I believe, will continue to own most 
of the good shooting, and as the 
years go by the shares will increase in 
value wherever the game is properly 
looked after. The fact that our present 
methods of game preserving amount to 
something is easily proven. A sugges- 
tion made by the writer a few years 
ago that the deer might become a nui- 
sance seems to have come true. 

A year ago I referred to the fact that 
the deer were so numerous in one of the 
game parks that it was found necessary 
to release large numbers of them to pre- 
vent their starving to death. A recent 
report from Blairstown, N. J., says that 
“the farmers of Phaquany Township 
are finding much fault with the deer that 
were turned out of the big Worthington 
Park. The deer are wandering at will 
over the country and seem to have the 
right of way to the grain and clover 
fields, as well as the back yards of the 
farmers.” 

From Rutland, Vt., comes a telegram 
to a daily paper saying: “The sport 
(deer shooting) is reported as not ex- 
citing. The deer are very plentiful and 
are so tame that shooting them is about 
as exciting as killing hogs.” 

While fishing last spring at the South 
Side Sportsman’s Club, near Oaksdale, 
Long Island, not fifty miles from New 
York, I observed the deer in good num- 
bers and quite as tame as I ever saw them 
in the Rocky Mountains. It was very 
evident that were it not for the game 
preserves the deer on Long Island would 
have been exterminated long ago. I am 
reminded of this by the following para- 
graph from the Herald (November 2d, 
1904, the opening of the deer shooting) : 


“ Adjoining the public shooting grounds of 
Suffolk County are the preserves of the South 
Side Gun Club, where neither the public nor 
the members themselves are permitted at any 
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time of the year to shoot or molest the deer. 
Were it not ‘for this the deer would probably 
be exterminated in one season, but the timid 
animals seem to know that protection lies 
within the borders of the South Side Club 
grounds, and they immediately seek the woods 
in the vicinity of the club, which are guarded 
by armed guards during the open season.” 


If I remember rightly the club mem- 
bers are permitted to shoot the deer, but 
do not shoot many, since the members 
are, for the most part, more devoted to 
angling. 

Be this as it may, we have quite near 
New York a splendid example of the 
benefits of game preserving, and the 
Herald records the fact that several hun- 
dred hunters are on the ground for the 
opening day. 


Last week, having the preparation of 


this paper in mind, I visited a number 
of game preserves where the upland game 
birds are protected, and one club which 
deals almost exclusively with the ducks. 
I had little difficulty in finding the ruffed 
grouse in small thickets and woods and 
the partridge in open fields, where I 
am sure there would be none in the 
absence of game preserving. At one 
club, besides the smaller hares, the “ cot- 
ton tails,” we started several large jack 
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rabbits, which went bounding away, just 
as I have seen them on the great plains 
of the West. These “ jacks,” I learned, 
were doing nicely on a preserve where 
none had been put down, and they were, 
no doubt, the overflow from another 
club preserve in the vicinity. It was a 
few days before the opening of the shoot- 
ing season. I did not hear a gun fired 
or meet a gunner in the fields. Altho 
the frost was in the air and the leaves 
had brightened, there was an evident ob- 
servance of the game laws and club rules. 
A few years ago at the same season 
these fields would have been overrun 
with gunners, eagerly striving to ex- 
terminate the last rabbit or squirrel in 
fields and woods, where the game birds 
had ceased to live. 

At the duck club I drove to the top 
of a hill with the superintendent and 
looked down upon a lovely lake, where 
thousands upon thousands of ducks and 
many geese were swimming about. Ex- 
amining these with a glass, I discovered 
great rafts of red heads, scaups and 
widgeons, and smaller companies of other 
choice ducks, all riding the wavelets of 
the lake in peace and comparative se- 
curity, since a club rule prohibits the use 
of boats to disturb or move them. An 
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occasional shot (the duck season was 
open) from an ambush on the shore in- 


dicated that an enemy was near, but the 
ducks and geese well knew that they 
were safe when feeding out of gun range 


in the center of the lake. A club rule at 
this club limits the bag to twenty-five 
ducks per diem to each gun. The en- 
tire number taken by the club members 
each season would hardly be missed from 
the vast flocks which come in the autumn 
to this game preserve. 

I asked the superintendent; who has 
been familiar with the ground for many 
years, if the ducks showed an increase 
since the club. was formed and the lake 
preserved. He answered, without hesita- 
tion, that there were far more birds now 
than formerly. A gunner who went out 
on the same train with me, no doubt ex- 
pecting to shoot, was told that the shoot- 
ing was now closed to all except the club 
members, and he returned on the same 
train without taking his gun from its 
case. The boy who drove me over to 
the club seemed to have some misgivings 
as to what would happen upon our ar- 
rival, altho I assured him I had a letter 
to the superintendent. 

At Currituck, N. C., last year I saw 
far more ducks and geese than I would 
have believed possible had I not 


seen them. There were also many 
swans, and there can be no doubt that 
all the wild fowl show an increase at 
Currituck, where there are many game 
clubs, more, I believe, than anywhere else 
in the world. 

At the New York Club I was informed 
that the members—all, of course—ob- 
served the new State law against spring 
shooting. The superintendent, however, 
like all the natives I have interviewed, 
was opposed to the law against spring 
shooting. “All poppycock” was his 
laconic summing up. 

If Professor Elliott would visit the 
duck clubs to-day I am satisfied he would 
no longer, when writing of the ducks, 
feel that he was writing of a “ vanishing 
race.” I am satisfied that the date for 
the extermination of the ducks has been 
moved a long way off. 

In addition to the introduction of for- 
eign fowls I have observed a tendency 
in America toward foreign methods of 
pursuit. A few rich young men have 
already taken part in a batteau where 
a lot of pheasants was moved by beaters 
in a wood and driven to the line of guns. 
These no doubt would have served well 
as models for the London Punch. In 
“Our Feathered Game” I referred to 
the fact that setters and the pointers 
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were going out of fashion in England 
and that the partridges were now more 
often driven to the guns, as the grouse 
are in Scotland. Since we have a tend- 
ency toward English methods we may 
some day give up the good old way 
“over dogs.” But at present there are 
many: fine animals at the clubs. The 
continued interest in the field trials and 
the large number of entries would in- 
dicate that our liking for the shooting 
dogs does not diminish. It remains to 
be seen what the shooting clubs and game 
preserves will do toward extending the 
English field practices. 

My study of the game clubs teaches 
me that as a general proposition the 
clubs are organized for good; that in 
many instances they have gone far ahead 
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of the game laws in providing rules of 
conduct looking to the preservation of 
the game, more especially in shortening 
the open season, limiting the size of the 
bag and providing that the animals and 
birds be only taken in fair chase. The 
upland clubs should all undertake the 
restoration of the wild turkey. | 
hope before long to see this noble fowl 
restored on a great game preserve on 
Long Island. I am quite sure this can 
be accomplished even more readily than 
the restoration of the deer, since the 
eggs of the wild birds can be brought in 
and hatched under domestic birds, just 
as the eggs of the other pheasants are 
hatched at many game clubs and _pre- 
serves. 

The experiment is well worth trying. 

Center Moricugs, Lone IsLanp. 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


[There are few men in this country who have taken or are taking the pains to 
understand the labor movement as Mr. Walling. We are glad, therefore, to give our 
readers his analysis of the labor vote in the recent election.—EpDITOoR.] 


HE independent labor vote has 
established itself as a factor in 
American politics. In the recent 

election almost a million ballots were 
cast by workingmen in their own interest 
independently of their previous affiliation 
with either of the two great parties. Half 
a million workingmen’s votes formerly 
cast for Democrats were this year given 
to the Republican Congressional candi- 
dates. In Massachusetts 50,000 voters, 
mostly workingmen, scratched their 
ticket for Douglas, the union label shoe 
manufacturer, and elected him in the face 
of a Republican landslide. Governor 
Peabody, the dearest enemy of the 
unions, was scratched twice for each 
single scratch of his rival, and defeated 
in spite of his party’s easy victory in the 
State. The Socialists cast from ten to 
twenty per cent. of the labor vote in 
nearly every industrial section of the 
North. In Milwaukee Debs’ vote ex- 
ceeded Parker’s, and half a dozen Social- 
ists were elected to the Legislature of the 


State. In the Chicago ward containing 
the town of Pullman Debs polled a vote 
greater than Parker’s and a Socialist 
was sent to the Legislature as a result. 
Tho no Socialists were elected to Con- 
gress, Victor Berger, of Milwaukee, 
missed carrying his district only by a few 
hundred votes, and there were Congres- 
sional districts in all the manufacturing 
States in which the Socialists cast from 
ten to twenty per cent. of the poll. Of 
the total Socialist votes in the country 
nearly half a million were those of work- 
ingmen. 

The votes that left scarcely a score of 
Democratic Congressmen in the North 
were largely those of workingmen. In 
great industrial centers like Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis and Detroit the 
Democrats were removed from the slate, 
while the few remaining Democrats were 
either from a few large and poorly or- 
ganized Cities like Boston and New York, 
or from the agricultural sections. The 
vote that removed this score of Demo 
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cratic Congressmen was the compact, 
well directed and well organized labor 
group that John Mitchell says should be 
the present aim of the labor movement in 
politics. The half million Socialist votes 
stand equallyclearly for the independence 
of the labor vote. But it also means that 
approximately this number of working- 
men believe in the permanent political 
organization of the labor movement and 
in the permanent paramountcy of the 
labor question in politics. The first 
group stands for independent labor poli- 
tics, the second for an independent labor 
party. 

The independent workingmen who 
voted for Roosevelt are believers in the 
two-party system. . They are outnum- 
bered several fold by the Republican 
workingmen who voted for Roosevelt be- 
cause they believe in the Republican 
party, but these mugwump labor voters 
were choosing the lesser of two evils. 
Four years ago a heavy majority of them 
voted for Bryan. Nearly all of them 
would have voted for Hearst. One of 
their most trusted leaders, a man of na- 
tional reputation, was heard to remark 
recently in private conversation that 
Hearst would have made an ideal candi- 
date from the labor standpoint. Their 
ideal is that of John Mitchell: “The 
formation of a solid group united in their 
political demands and their political 
aspirations, but not committed to the pol- 
icy of forming a third party.” 

“ But if it should come to pass that the 
two great American political parties op- 
posed labor legislation,” continues this 
able spokesman of the movement, “ it 
would be the imperative duty of unionists 
to form a third party in order to secure 
some measure of reform.” 

Mitchell argues that the movement 
should not be committed immediately to 
the formation of a third party, realizing 
to the full the heavy sacrifice involved in 
such a movement if prematurely under- 
taken; but he nowhere condemns the 
principle of a labor party. With Mitchell 
in his suspended judgment as to the rela- 
tive merits of independent politics and an 
independent party and his preference of 
the former at the present time in national 
as distinct from local politics stand a ma- 
jority of the national officers of the 
unions. Differing from the Socialists not 
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so much in principle as in their judgment 
of the ripeness of the times, they are for 
the most part either privately or openly 
delighted with the rapid and steady in- 
crease of the Socialist vote. 

It would be untrue to give an im- 
pression that the whole labor movement 
was pleased at the Socialist vote or that 
it has made up its mind to independent 
labor politics. The railway unions and 
those of the protected industries, such as 
glass, woolens and tin plate, are largely 
partisan Republicans. The unions of the 
building trades and teaming interests and 
other city trades are through both tradi- 
tion and interest largely Democratic— 
especially where, as in Boston and New 
York, they are dominated by the Irish. 
But these partisan votes put the districts 
in question so thoroughly in the hands of 
the machines that they become political 
nonentities locally, and nationally offset 
one another until they are powerless to 
affect the result. 

The only other group is. that of the 
strong individualists who, tho independ- 
ent in politics and occasionally active in 
labor’s behalf, do not believe in actively 
pushing the cause of labor on the political 
field. Ten years ago this group included 
nearly all the most devoted and energetic 
leaders of the movement. To-day it em- 
braces a majority of the eleven members 
of the Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion. But there are now only a handful 
of unions in the country that do not show 
pretty clearly either a Democratic, Re- 
publican or Socialist trend, or a well de- 
fined resolution to make the union a po- 
litical factor by an independent course. 

The principle of the dominating group, 
the group that advocates independent la- 
bor politics without an independent labor 
party, is that of the boycott. The prin- 
ciple of the most rapidly growing group, 
the Socialists, is that of the strike. The 
political boycott has for the first time 
been adopted on a national scale by the 
American Federation of Labor. Candi- 
dates for Congress have been pledged 
on three issues—the anti-injunction bill, 
the eight-hour bill and the referendum. 
It remains to be seen whether the Fed- 
e1ation will defeat those candidates who 
have been untrue to their pledges in the 
coming elections. For the first time the 
Federation has taken action to line up the 
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whole movement against the Governor of 
a State. Governor Peabody was fought 
not only by the unions of Colorado, but 
by the Federation, that represents two- 
thirds of the unions of the country. If 
the movement is successful it may be 
carried to other planks of the Federa- 
tion’s platform, such as national owner- 
ship of railroads and mines. 

The political boycott, a call for a vote 
against some objectionable candidate, has 
always been practiced locally. When it 
develops to any extent it either throws 
the unions into one of the two party ma- 
chines, with all that such a result implies, 
or brings about an independent organi- 
zation. The latter was recently the re- 
sult in San Francisco and a number of 
New England ‘towns. The former out- 
come has been usual in previous elections. 
This year brought a new development. 
The federated unions of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg declared a boycott on the 
Republican Party. The State Federation 
of Colorado likewise called on the work- 
ingmen voters of the nation to defeat 
Roosevelt, who had refused to lift a hand 
for their assistance in that State. Con- 
sidering the former resolution the cen- 
tral body of New York City reflected 
the more usual sentiment of the city fed- 
erations when it resolved by a vote of two 
to one that the Democrats were worse 
than the Republicans and that the duty 
of labor was to support the Socialist can- 
didate. The political boycott had led to 
the political strike. 

The strike at the ballot box, the sys- 
tematic and permanent boycott of all 
politicians who do not put the interests 
of their working constituents above all 
other considerations, is the new develop- 
ment of the labor vote. Mitchell says 
the two parties have played the labor 
voters off against one another as the em- 
ployer plays off the non-unionist against 
the union man. The remedy for that 
state of affairs is, in the union mind, the 
union shop, the making of the non-union- 
ists into union men. Similarly, if the 
labor vote is not to be split, it must be 
organized, the unionist is apt to argue. 
The objection is that the organization of 
the workingmen, which leaves other 
classes outside its ranks, means the 
counter organization of the enemies of 
the unions. This is a heavy risk. 


Against a third party Mitchell argues 
that the Socialists and others have ob- 
tained only a few tens of thousands of 
votes and that they have soon disap- 
peared. The Socialists now have some 
hundreds of thousands of votes and have 


shown a steady and, on the whole, a nor-: 


mal growth. 

The Socialist vote was swelled by the 
Colorado situation and the defeat of 
Hearst. But it also had deeper causes— 
reductions of wages, high cost of living, 
unemployment, and economic and legal 
defeats by the courts and the new asso- 
ciations of employers. The disaffected 
followers of Hearst, it appears from the 
returns, were more disposed to vote for 
Roosevelt than Debs. 

The Socialists drew a strong support 
from nearly all the unions. Besides the 
backing of a number of the city federa- 
tions, officially or unofficially, they se- 
cured a more or less direct help from the 
State federations in Missouri and Wis- 
consin and the open assistance of the 
national German unions. The Western 
Miners had declared for Debs. Many 
locals of the coal miners would show a 
majority of Socialist votes. Such power- 
ful organizations as the Painters, the 
Carpenters, the Typographical and the 
Machinists’ unions would perhaps show 
as many Socialist as Republican or 
Democratic votes. At the Debs meeting 
in Chicago ovér 100 local unions are re- 
ported to have been represented on the 
platform. In a canvass of the employees 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, where 
the least Socialist votes would be ex- 
pected, the Inter-Ocean reported that 
twenty per cent. of the Democrats and 
ten per cent. of the Republicans had de- 
cided to vote for Debs. 

The talk of the labor leaders gathered 
together in Chicago on the day after the 
election on their way to the San Fran- 
cisco Convention is all of the political 
future of the labor movement. While it 
cannot be said that they are tainted with 
the lust for office on the one hand, or on 
the other lured by the attraction of the 
present program of the Socialists, it can 
be positively asserted that they are nearly 
all looking forward to new developments 
in labor politics, and that there are the 
fewest exceptions to the general ex- 
change of congratulations on the result. 

Cuicaco, Novemser gth. 
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Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, the Anglo- 
African Composer 


BY MARY CHURCH TERRELL 


Honorary PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLORED WomEwN OF AMERICA 


HOSE who attended the musical 
festival in Leeds, England, a few 
years ago witnessed a scene the 

like of which was probably never enacted 
before since the world began. A new 
work was to be sung which had been 
written by a great English composer. 
The orchestra of 140 players had assem- 
bled toa man. Each and every member 
of the large chorus was preserit and a 
vast audience filled every available seat. 
All eyes were turned toward that portion 
of the hall in which the composer, who 
was to conduct his work, would appear. 
The orchestra and chorus caught a 
glimpse of him first and arose to its feet 
with cheers ; then the audience spied him, 
whereupon all of those Englishmen, who 
are said to be so undemonstrative and 
cold, made the rafters ring with their 
wild applause. The man to whom this 
great homage was paid is a negro—to be 
more accurate, an Anglo-African— 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor by name, born 
in London in. 1875, the son of a full- 
blooded African frem Sierra Leone and 
an English woman. 

At eighteen this colored youth won a 
scholarship at the Royal College of 
Music, and before a year had passed he 
had written a composition for stringed 
instruments which took a prize. Before 
he was twenty-five he had written a can- 
tata, by which he achieved fame. Since 
he left college he has been commissioned 
to write for all the great musical festivals 
in England but one, and the critics ad- 
mit without exception that he is one of 
the best and most original composers that 
Great Britain has ever produced. 

Mr. Coleridge-Taylor shows his Afri- 
can origin in the brown of his com- 
plexion and the crispiness and curl of his 
hair. He is under rather than above 
medium stature and is a bit thin. He has 
the polished manners of a cultured 
gentleman, affable, tho somewhat re- 


served ; converses well on any subject and 
is English to the finger tips. His wife 
is an Englishwoman, whom her dis- 
tinguished husband met at the Royal Col- 
lege while they were both students there. 
Mrs. Coleridge-Taylor took a course in 
vocal music and has a voice of great 
sweetness, richness and strength. Asa 
concert singer she might easily make a 
name for herself, if she chose. Before 
her marriage Mrs. Coleridge-Taylor 
sang frequently at private musicales, at 
which her husband accompanied her. 
The friendship which began in this way 
ripened into love, which was consum- 
mated in marriage five years ago. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to 
visit these artists last summer in their 
quaint and comfortable home in South 
Norfolk, a few miles from London, 
where I saw their two beautiful children, 
a boy of four, who is a brunette, and a 
little girl of two, who is a blonde, with 
blue eyes and flaxen hair. As I heard 
Mrs. Coleridge-Taylor sing several of 
the dainty lyrics composed by her hus- 
band, who accompanied her, I thought it 
would be a long time before I should see 
a more beautiful picture of domestic hap- 
piness than this. 

Fortunately for Mr. Taylor, he was 
born in a country in which he is not 
handicapped on account of his dark face 
and curly hair. The English may have 
a slight antipathy to all dark races on 
general principles, as is asserted by those 
who are supposed to know, but it must be 
admitted that they place no obstacle in 
the way of those representatives of dark 
races who possess extraordinary gifts. 
At present Mr. Taylor is professor of 
harmony and composition in the Crystal 
Palace, one of the best conservatories in 
England. As a judge in musical con- 
tests he is in great and constant demand. 
There are few musicians in England who 
train and conduct more choral societies 
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than does Mr. Taylor, but requests for 
his services pour in upon him in such 
profusion that he is obliged to refuse 
many on account of lack of time. 

Like all musical prodigies this colored 
man gave evidence of possessing great 
talent when he was but a small boy. As 
he himself says, “I was writing music 
from my earliest childhood, then I left 
off scribbling and commenced the study 
of the violin.” Under Professor Stan- 
ford, in the Royal College, one of the 
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most renowned teachers in England, Mr. 
Taylor discovered that composition 
rather than execution was his forte and 
so he began to write. Whenever Pro- 
fessor Stanford’s name is mentioned in 
his famous pupil’s presence the latter’s 
face lights up with enthusiasm and pleas- 
ure as he declares that he owes all the 
success he may ever attain to his great 
teacher. 

The work by which Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor first attracted the attention of the 
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SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


musical world was his trilogy entitled 
“Scenes from Hiawatha,” which is 
founded on Longfellow’s poem. It would 
be difficult to find a composition in which 
the music more accurately paints the 
meaning of the words than does this. 
The Anglo-African musician has caught 
the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon poet, so 
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From the nature of the case the tragedy 
of the second canto, describing Minne- 
haha’s Death, is in marked contrast with 
the comedy and joy of the Wedding 
Feast. In this cantata, which contains 
more solos than choruses, the numbers 
describing the terrible sufferings of the 
red men through the long and dreary 
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that the tones produced by the orchestra 
together with the melodies and har- 
monies rendered by the human voice, af- 
fect one precisely as do the poet’s words. 
The first part of the trilogy describes 
H'awatha’s Wedding Feast, the second 
Minnehaha’s Death and the third Hia- 
watha’s Departure. Of the nine numbers 
which compose the Wedding Feast eight 
are for the chorus, and there is but one 
solo, “ Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” which 
is written for the tenor and which is as 
dainty and melodious as a love song can 
possibly be. The music describing 
Iazoo’s boasting ripples along with ir- 
resistible humor and a delightful swing. 


winter, the tragic death of Minnehaha as 
she lay there trembling, freezing, burn- 
ing, and Hiawatha’s prayer for help are 
so full of pathos and power that few can 
listen to them unmoved. The music of 
the last section of the trilogy, in which 
Hiawatha becomes prophetic, welcomes 
the pale-faced strangers, tells what effect 
their coming will have upon his people, 
delivers his farewell address to Nokomis 
and. the other Indians, and then sails 
away to the Kingdom of Ponemah, the 
land of the Hereafter, is exceedingly 
graphic, elaborate and pathetic. While 
the music of Hiawatha represents the 
highest art, it is so natural, simple and 
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unaffected that it appeals to the hearts 
of all. The humblest listener who does 
not know a note is carried away, while 
the most callous and cynical critic is 
charmed. Musicians of international 
reputation declare that the workmanship 
is perfect and that no living writer knows 
more about the secrets of the orchestra— 
that vast repository of mysteries—than 


does the composer of “ Hiawatha.” Mr. 


Coleridge-Taylor seems to express his 
own thoughts and emotions as well as 
those of others as easily as did Schubert, 
who is said to have written some of his 
immortal songs in beer houses on the 
backs of bills of fare. 

“ Hiawatha” was probably sung for 
the first time in this country by the St. 
Cecilia of Boston, one of the oldest and 
best musical organizations in the United 
States. Since then it has been rendered 
many times here. Two years ago a 
chorus of 200 people, named in honor of 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, sang “ Hia- 
watha” in Washington. Altho they 
were not accompanied by an orchestra, 
some of the. leading white musicians in 
the city declared that it was the best 


chorus singing they had ever heard in the 


National Capital. The musicians of 
Washington without regard to race or 
color, therefore, are looking forward to 
a great treat this month of 
November, when Mr. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor will come 
from London to direct this 
well-trained chorus, which 
will sing in Convention 
Hall, the largest auditorium 
in the city, with a seating 
capacity of nearly 3,000. 
On this occasion the chorus 
will be accompanied by the 
orchestra of the United 
States Marine Corps under 
the leadership of Lieut. W. 
H. Santlemann, the direc- 
tor of the United States 
Marine Band. The soloists 
will all be colored and are 
trained musicians. Mr. 
Harry Burleigh, the bari- 
tone, is a soloist in St. 
George’s Church in New 
York City. Mr. Freeman, 
the tenor, is a teacher of 
music in the public schools 
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of St. Louis, Mo.. Mme. Estelle Clough, 
the soprano, has been taught by some of 
the best vocal teachers and has sung in 
the opera “ Aida ” several times. 

Last year at the Heresford Festival 
in England Mr. Taylor’s “ Atonement,” 
a sacred cantata, was produced for the 
first time. The spirit of devotion which 
permeates the work, the reverence with 
which the Saviour’s character is drawn, 
the strength both in the choral writing 
and in the orchestration, the dramatic 
style of the composition and the good 
taste governing the promotion as a whole 
have received the highest praise through- 
out the musical world. In the Geth- 
semane scene of the “ Atonement,” as 
well as by the numbers in Minnehaha’s 
Death, the young composer shows that 
he can illustrate intensity of feeling with 
a picturesqueness and a sincerity which 
are extremely rare. In commenting upon 
the “ Atonement ” one of the best musical 
critics in England declared: 


““ My own judgment is that the ‘ Atonement’ 
is not only a remarkable composition, but 
the most dramatic work ever written by an 
English musician. It is laid out and wrought 
with skill. Every technical device is employed 
in its structure and nearly every orchestral 
instrument is brought into requisition in add- 
ing color to the glowing tonal picture.” 

In addition to “ Hia- 
watha” and the “ Atone- 
ment ’’ about fifty produc- 
tions represent the pedestal 
on which Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s fame _ already 
rests. Among them may 
be mentioned his “ Blind 
Girl of Castel-Aille,” 
“Meg Blane,” the music 
for “ Herod,” which was 
produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theater in London; a 
“Coronation March,” the 
musical setting of many 
poems, among them four 
sonnets written by Mrs. 
Browning, and _ several 
“ Albums of Songs,” which 
include a set entitled “ Af- 
rican Romances,” the words 
of which are by Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, America’s 
colored poet. Mr. Taylor 
says it will be a long 
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time before he attempts another re- 
ligious composition. Neither does he 
intend to write any more music to 
order for festivals, as the nervous 
strain and the responsibility are too 
great. He would like to write a light 
opera, if an original subject could be 
found. In fact, the young composer is 
already engaged upon what he calls light 
music, according to a promise made a 
few years ago to some singers and violin- 
ists. An American firm, Oliver Ditson 
& Co., has commissioned Mr. Taylor to 
write a book of Negro Melodies, the 
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manuscript of which is already in the 
publisher’s hands, so that the book will 
probably be out of press this fall. Two 
of the melodies in this book come straight 
from Africa. Three choral ballads and 
several other new pieces composed by 
Mr. Taylor will be sung in the Norwich 
musical festival in 1905. 

The future of this young Anglo-Afri- 
can seems very bright indeed. On the 
15th of last August he was 29 years old. 
He is primarily and essentially a creative 
genius and he neither imitates any par- 
ticular school nor borrows. 

WasuincTon, D, C. 


Thanksgiving 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


HAT word have I to say to your 
readers about Thanksgiving? 

Only to suggest that it is wise 

for us to take hold of the idea of this 

holiday—or, for that matter, of any 

other idea—not in the light of romance 

or feeling, but of plain, common sense. 


And common sense tells us that we. 


should not dwarf the idea of Thanksgiv- 
ing into any petty story of the early set- 
tlement of New England or the doings 
of the Pilgrim fathers. 

It is very likely that these early emi- 
grants, in order to show their gratitude 
to God for their first crops, did set aside 
a day in the fall of the year to be devoted 
to prayers, sermons and to a big dinner 
of turkey and pumpkin pies. 

But Thanksgiving surely covers a 
wider space in time than that filled by 
these worthy folk and their dinner. 

In the beginning—in the years of 
dawn, when ‘the new-born earth first 
rolled into space—a few lonely men and 
women wandered in the early light 
through its forests and untilled plains 
looking everywhere to find the dumb, 
awful Thing which had put them there 
and to tell Him that they were glad He 
had done it. 

That was the first Thanksgiving. And 
in all the ages since then teeming myriads 
of men and women have perpetually 
swarmed in this same earth, and some 


of them have always tried to find this 
silent, unknown Power that made them, 
to thank Him for their life. 

Thousands of years ago certain nations 
moved every autumn out of their cities 
into the wilderness, and for a season 
abode in tents, that they might come 
closer to this invisible God and discover 
why He had made them and what He 
meant them to do. 

Why should we dwarf this world old 
idea of a thank-offering and a search 
made by a man for his Maker into a petty 
tradition of a few good folk who once 
landed on Plymouth Rock? 

Yet I am afraid that to most of us the 
anniversary is but a suggestion of this 
pleasant legend, and we think only of the 
day as one on which the shops and banks 
will be shut and the home dinner will 
probably be better than usual. 

It is a fact that the busy American in 
this twentieth century does not go into 
the wilderness to face God; he does not, 
in order to find Him, even go to church, 
or pray and sing hymns night and morn- 
ing as his father did. He is apt to smile 
at these old-time habits and ideas which 
uplifted the older man. He tells us he is 
busy with the great work of the world, 
its motor powers, railways, elections, 
commerce, manufactures, and what not. 

But, after all, is not the idea which 
uplifts or drags down a man’s whole 
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life as necessary a motor power to him 
as is steam or electricity? That he should 
be a saner, decenter fellow as each year 
goes by is really more important to him 
than that he should help to run a new line 
which will save a half hour between New 
York and Chicago. 

He thinks that he is mature, and hence 
indifferent to the idea of God which oc- 
cupied the minds of childish men in the 
first ages. 

Is he right? Is his indifference a sign 
of maturity? Every rational man is 
eager to understand radium and electrici- 
ty and all the other natural forces and 
to use them if he can. Why ignore the 
one Force which sent them here, and 
sent him here, and keeps a hold on him 
while he is here, and will keep that hold 
on him when some day he has to leave 
the shop or office and go—he knows not 
where—never to come back? 

The one creative Force of life is as 
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omnipotent and as dumb as in the first 
day of the world. His pretense of in- 
difference to it is, after all, not manly, as 
he thinks, but only childish and bump- 
tious. It is the weak vanity which in- 
duces an underbred guest to ignore his 
host. 

For, after all, put it as we may to our- 
selves, we are all of us from birth to 
death guests at a table which we did not 
spread. The sun, the earth, love, friends, 
our very breath are parts of the banquet. 

Some of us may find no other use for 
Thanksgiving Day than an opportunity 
to gorge on turkey and pumpkin pie. 
Are not our manners something like that 
of Toby in the pen, who does not even 
look up at you while you feed him? 

Or, shall we think of the day as a 
chance to come nearer to our Host, and 
to find out something of Him who has 
fed us so long? 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


oo 


Living Abroad 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 


AuTuHoR oF “Saracinesca,” “ Via Crucis,” Etc. 


HAVE been asked to explain, if possi- 
ble, why so many American writers 
and artists look abroad rather 

than at home for the subjects with which 
they deal. In the first place, I must say 
that I doubt whether Americans are 
really more inclined to look beyond their 
own country for inspiration than the ar- 
tists and literary men of other nations. 
It seems to me that a very large number 
of the most successful American novel- 
ists, both men and women, have espe- 
cially confined themselves to American 
subjects. It would: be useless for me to 
quote the names of brother authors in 
support of this statement; but I think it 
would be rather difficult to put together 
any long list of Americans who have 
principally written upon foreign sub- 
jects or who, if they are artists, 
have done the greater part of their work 
abroad. 

There is, I think, a rather jealous tend- 

eticy nowadays on the part of the pub- 


lic, and perhaps of critics, to shut up 
creative Americans at home, as if their 
good manners were in danger of being 
corrupted by evil communications with 
their European fellows. On the whole, 
therefore, it seems to me that the ques- 
tion put to me is not susceptible of any 
general answer, inasmuch as it is founded 
upon mistaken data. 

But there are, of course, a few Amer- 
icans, both artists and writers, who live 
abroad, think abroad and work abroad. 
Even as regards these I am inclined to 
think that more than half of them have 
reasons for not living at home, which do 
not directly concern their art at all. 
There are American men and women 
who cannot live in the American cli- 
mate, or, I should say, in any one of 
the half dozen different climates this 
country affords. There are others who 
stay abroad because living is cheaper on 
the other side, and because, whatever 
may be hinted to the contrary, novelists 
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and painters are not generally million- 
aires. 

The case seems to reduce itself in the 
end within very narrow limits. I very 
much doubt whether there are as many 
American literary men permanently es- 
tablished in Europe, as their are Amer- 
ican millionaires. It might be interesting 
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to inquire why Mr. W. W. Astor, Mr. 
Richard Croker and Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett livé in Europe, and whether 
those gentlemen are drawing upon Eu- 
ropean civilization for the inspiration 
necessary to them in order to dispose of 
their incomes. From this standpoint a 
much larger question would present 
itselfi—namely, why does any man live 
out of his own country? 
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Taking your inquiry in the narrower 
sense, it seems to apply at most to half 
a dozen persons, of whom I presume that 
I am one. Whatever answer I am able 
to give can only be a personal one, not 
at all applicable to the rest of our very 
small company. 

There is no country in the world where 
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all social, professional and public life 
tends so entirely to one end as it does in 
the United States. It is easy to say that 
this end is money, but as a matter of 
fact the making of money is only inci- 
dental to the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject itself, which is the development in 
the shortest possible time of a territory 
which, under the conditions of former 
centuries, would have required at least 
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four hundred years to become populated, 
unified and civilized. The great and 
sustained effort which is being constantly 
made by the present population of the 
United States to develop the resources 
of a territory which would support five 
times their number in comfort, makes 
itself felt in every phase of American 
life. It is impossible to escape it; it is 
impossible to live here without taking 
part in it; it is impossible to write upon 
any American subject without being to 
a great extent guided by it. So far as 
American writers are concerned, it is 
only necessary to read the most success- 
ful novel of recent times to be convinced 
that this is a fact. 

Now, there are men of letters to whom 
the history of the past is more interest- 
ing than the unwritten chronicles of the 
future, who feel a keen sympathy for old 
customs and ancient traditions, and 
whose taste makes them instinctively 
prefer old books to new ones; and since 
talent, great or small, almost invariably 
follows the line of least resistance, it is 
easy enough to understand why a 
man of that sort should be more inclined 
to write about old countries than new 
ones. Moreover, when such a man has 
been born abroad, and by force of cir- 
cumstances brought up abroad, he is unfit 
to deal artistically with American ma- 
terial, and had, therefore, much better 
leave it alone. 

If some of us do so, that is not be- 
cause the material is scanty, but because 
it is of a kind which we do not know how 
to use to advantage. I am often asked 
whether I think that there is a lack of 
what some people call “ distinctive hu- 
man nature” in the United States. Cer- 
tainly not. If anything, the types which 
present themselves in this country are too 
numerous to be easily dealt with in 
fiction. New York, especially, is one of 
the most cosmopolitan places in the world 
and probably offers a greater variety of 
material than any other modern city. 
But the consequence of this is that no one 
social element here is in itself homogene- 
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ous, whence it follows that it is extremely 
hard to give a true idea of any phase of 
New York life. There is no body of 
customs and traditions here, created by a 
people that lives more or less according 
to them. Every man is a study in him- 
self, brought into contact and collision 
with other men all differing from him 
and from each other. This being the 
case, it is easy to understand why in so 
many American novels the interest is 
made to turn much more upon events 
than upon the humanity of the person- 
ages described. Almost all true romance 
is based upon the influence of tradition 
and custom on typical characters—that 
is, upon characters with which the 
reader can easily identify himself and on 
traditions thoroughly familiar to him, or 
to which the writer skilfully introduces 
him. This may be the reason why, tho 
there are many good American novels, 
very few truly American romances have 
been written since Hawthorne died. 
Where everything is continually chang- 
ing, developing and, let us hope, pro- 
gressing, there can be no such thing as 
tradition and there can be but few en- 
during customs. People are more easily 
interested in what is happening than in 
each other; the whole seems more in- 
teresting than any of its parts; public 
excitement outweighs private emotion, 
and men’s happiness depends more often 
upon the loss or gain of a point in poli- 
tics or business, than upon the old-fash- 
ioned huma naffections. 

Whether a man should strive to pre- 
serve his own personality in his writings 
or to divest himself of it, is a question I 
shall certainly not venture to answer. I 
will say, however, that no novelist, play- 
wright or historian should attempt to 
write of men and women who do not 
naturally appeal to his sympathies or 
rouse his antagonism, nor of events in 
which he would not play a part if he 
could. Any one who neglects this sim- 
ple precept is sure to write a dull novel, 
a dull play, or a dull history, which is 
worse than either. 

New York Ciry, 
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HIRTY years! Just 
think of it!” said a 
ood American 
friend of mine the other day 
commenting on our progress in 
Manchuria. “It is a splendid 
s showing.” It was well meant; 
a it was not meant for a 
frivolous joke. Nevertheless, it is more 
delicious as a bit of unconscious humor 
than a critical compliment on the Nippon 
soldier. Grave historians there are who 
find the birth of the Nippon soldier in the 
purple days of the gods. Most certainly 
within his veins runs the blood of the 
ancient fighters of ‘the days of Emperor 
Jimmu, who ascended the throne of 
Yamato over twenty-five centuries ago. 
The muscles of the Nippon soldier of 
to-day have not forgotten the rigorous 
lessons of the elder day samurai. In the 
clan of Kameyama there was born a baby 
some twenty-five years ago. (The story 
of this child is the story of an over- 
whelming majority of the officers and 
men under the Sun-flag to-day.) At his 
birth his mother placed him upon the 
altar at the shrine of the guardian deity 
of the castled town of Kameyama, and 
she delicated him to the gods for the de- 
fense of his prince and of his country. 
From the first day of his existence his 
life was not his own. It was to be laid 
down for the honor, preservation and de- 
fense of his home land. Early one morn- 
ing the child was aroused from his sleep. 
He was four years of age then. It was 
winter. The snow was thick, stainless 
and unbroken over the garden of his an- 
cestral home. He had been taught to rise 
early, and, after his toilet was done, to 
pay his first respects to his father over the 
threshold of his room. But this morning 
it was his father who was before him. 
“T have the pleasure,” said the father, 
“of handing you over into the care of 
your fencing-master this morning. You 
are becoming a man pretty quickly. You 
are quite old enough to receive the first 
lessons in the art of the sword.” He was 
told to dress himself in a thin shirt, such 
as the boys wear in the practice of fenc- 
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ing, and a short, divided skirt 
called hakama. His _ father 
presented him with the bamboo 


sword, helmet-like faceguard, 
thickly padded, gauntlets, etc. 
Later in life he has never 
been able to describe in words 
the exaltation of that moment 
when he received these first he 
of the fighting man of Nippon. His 
father took him out and made him bow 
before his fencing-master. Out they 
went—the fencing-master and the four- 
year-old pupil—upon the snow. Both of 
them were bare-footed. They were thin- 
ly clad. His master held his bamboo 
sword in a straight slanting line in front 
of him. He told his young pupil to 
strike away freely against the sword, so 
that his young arms might learn the first 
lessons in the proper swing of the sword. 
“Tt will not take very long,” said the 
master, kindly, to his shivering pupil, 
“until you will be quite warm.” Under 
the busy bare-footed tread of the child 
was the sound of the breaking of frozen 
snow. A few minutes later the child was 
puffing and perspiring like a wrestler in 
summer. That was the beginning of 
the training of his muscle. In his riper 
days he was sent to the master of ju- 
jitsu. Now, both the fencing-master and 
his master of jujitsu emphasized one 
thing—that the muscle must be in train- 
ing every day of his life, or else it would 
be wiser for him not to trouble himself 
to learn either one of these arts. The art 
of the sword and the art of yielding 
(which is the meaning of jujitsu) are 
jealous, exacting masters to serve and 
the men who have served these masters 
successfully can afford to smile at the 
record of Spartan training of body and 
muscle as upon a holiday game. The 
Nippon masters of fencing and of the 
jujitsu care very little for the quantity of 
muscle; you would never find them ex- 
hibiting the bump on their arm with 
pride. They emphasize the quality of 
muscle. In jujitsu as well as in fencing 
the muscle must be so finely trained that 
the movement thereof is much quicker 
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than ever a well trained human eye could 
follow constantly. The art of the ju- 
jitsu is still a closed book to the West. 
When a master of jujitsu comes and tells 
you that his art is to beat his opponent, 
not by his own strength but by the 
strength of his opponent, you of the West 
are somewhat puzzled. You ask how 
that could be. It is not so difficult, after 
all, however. Suppose this case: If you 
were fighting a man, and if your op- 
ponent by the light in his eye, by the flash 
of his gestures, by the twist of his body, 
were to give you the impression that he 
is going to hit you on your eyes, upon 
our stomach, and upon your side at one 
and the same time, you would naturally 
and instinctively try to dodge these three 
simultaneous blows to the best of your 
ability. If you try to dodge three blows 
which you think are coming to you at 
one and the same time it will result 
either in your twisting yourself into a 
knot or in throwing equilibrium to the 
winds. All this vou do not by the 


strength of your opponent, but by the 
power that is within your own body. I 


cite this one instance that you might not 
scoff at a few things that the masters of 
jujitsu might say to you, and which 
seem to you rank heresy. Now, in order 
to train your muscles to such a fine point 
extraordinary care and extraordinary 
measures are to be taken in fostering 
your muscle and keeping it in trim, and 
your fencing and jujitsu masters require 
you to perserve your muscles as you 
would the razor-like edge of your sword. 

And the stomach is the first, naturally, 
that would feel the chastening effect of 
the athletic training of the Nippon sol- 
dier. Always they have been fed upon 
simple food, rice and the products of the 
fields, fishes and not much meat. One 
day the father of my friend whose his- 
tory I am trying to tell came to him, 
and said: “ What would you do if your 
castle were besieged, and you had no 
food to eat and no water to drink?” The 
child’s lips were too young to frame a 
ready answer to this question of his fath- 
er. His father went on: “ Days of star- 
vation might come to the fighting men 
of Nippon any day, and the time to pre- 
pare for the days of want is in the days 
of plenty and of peace.” The child 
found that this was not an idle threat. 
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His rations were suddenly cut down. 
For weeks he was allowed a few bowls 
of rice and a few pieces of pickled daikon 
(a kind of radish). Moreover, in the 
days of this made-to-order starvation- 
siege his father had him climb a moun- 
tain, chop wood, roll the logs, and sub- 
jected him to all manner of physical ex- 
ertion. “ The days of siege are not like- 
ly to be idle,” said his father by way of 
explanation. One day, when he was 
about fifteen years of age, he was sent 
out upon a long journey. His servant 
accompanied him, and he was allowed to 
have two bowls of rice and a dried piece 
of fish and two cups of water per day to 
sustain himself. At one time he was 
sent to Mount Atago, which is a historic 
mountain standing between the castled 
town of Kameyama and the ancient flow- 
er-capital of Kyoto. He was told to 
spend fifteen days in the mountain and 
sustain himself on’ what he could find 
with his own hands. These are some of 
the reasons why the Nippon soldier was 
able to cover over fifteen miles of the 
Korean road per day. This training also 
enabled him to deliver three general 
frontal attacks against the semi-perma- 
nent fortifications at Liaoyang. It also 
made him the master of Manchurian 
geography and distances on the ridicu- 
lously scanty rations of rice, dried fish 
and a few stray pickled plums. 

Not many days ago to a quiet home in 
a village in the Province of Aichi came 
a letter from Kamematsu Kokichi. He 
is with the Second Army in Manchuria, 
an army surgeon. This is a paragraph 
from his letter to his family: “ Since our 
landing we have yet to know the luxury 
of a roof above our heads. We have 
been raised on the scale of civilization, 
and our standard of life is becoming 
much loftier than heretofore. Frames 
of wood and walls of mud and stone are 
too humble to shelter us. We have ap- 
propriated the blue skies for our roof. 
We have learned the refreshing comforts 
of the dewy sod upon which we sleep 
night after night. In those rare moments 
in which we indulge ourselves in a stolen 
nap we dream of our home and home 
folks upon the pillow of a rock or on the 
root of a tree. We are not permitted to 
finish all of our dreams; the sudden re- 
ports of guns and rifle fire are sometimes 
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without ceremony. The moon that we 
see nowadays never fails in lighting up a 
battlefield. Even a high-toned poet can- 
not ask for anything more. Tame wells 
we have forsaken, and we refresh our- 
selves at a mountain spring or at the 
brink of a stream, and drink heaven’s 
wine from the same ware as our horses 
do. Our stomachs seem to be surprised 


when they are lucky enough to have a 
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chance bowl of rice, a pickled plum or 
two and a piece of dried sardine.” 
Much more essential, however, than 
the training of the muscle and of the 
stomach is the education of the nerve 
and of the soul. As if it were an inci- 
dent of yesterday, I recall how we used 
to go to an old, deserted house which 
stool on the outskirts of the castled 
town of Kameyama. There was a genial 
gathering of small boys, ranging 
from seven to sixteen years of age. An 
old man presided over the gathering. 
Beyond all cavil he was the most won- 
derful story-teller I have ever seen ; espe- 
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cially in his fund of ghost stories was he 
rich beyond expression. I fancy your 
Edgar Allan Poe would turn green with 
envy had he had the fortune of making 
his acquaintance with one of the ten 
thousand ghost stories which used to ooze 
out, so to speak, from the aged lips of 
this wonderful story-teller of ours. The 
dilapidated house in question stood with 
its back against a thick bamboo grove, 
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which was about three hundred yards 
wide. The bamboo grove stretched away 
in the direction of a moss-covered grave- 
yard of an ancient temple of the castled 
town. On the night of our gathering 
the old man counted the number of his 
boy guests." He took out as many can- 
dles and went into the graveyard. 
There he lit them and hid. them in all 
sorts of imaginable and unimaginable 
corners of the silent city so thickly peo- 
pled with tombstones. Then this.old man 
used to tell us his famous ghost stories, 
the more horrible it is difficult for me to 
conceive. When the midnight hour came 
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Transports in Korea Traveling Through the Mud in the Rain. 


we drew lots, and the boy who drew out 
No. 1 went through the three-hundred- 
yard stretch of the thick bamboo grove 
in the thick darkness of midnight into 
the graveyard to find one of the candles 
and bring it back to the old man. Now, 
the patch that led through the bamboo 
grove to the graveyard was remarkable 
enough to be in the British Museum for 
its crookedness. At some portions we 
had to crawl along on all fours. The 
nights selected for the gathering were 
usually stormy. Many a night do I re- 
member having waded through the mud 
of the bamboo forest on all fours that I 
might pass into the graveyard. Rain 
sometimes managed to blow out the can- 
dles. Then there was so much the more 
entertainment waiting for the young 
boys. We went into the graveyard by 
turns according to the number of the lots 
we drew. The boys who were unfortu- 
nate enough to draw the first chances did 
not have very much fun in finding the 
concealed candles, because for them there 
were at least thirty or forty to choose 


From a Japanese Drawing 


from, but the happy, fortunate and ghost- 
chosen fellow who happened to go after 
the last candle in the graveyard often 
found the first pale rays of a new-born 


day breaking upon his wanderings 
through the graveyard. 

I have heard my elders say in those 
more remarkable and virile days than 
ours those white-haired men of my boy- 
hood went through a training that we, 
the civilized and effeminate children of 
the latter days, knew not of. When they 
were not quite ten years of age they had 
to visit in the still hours of night the 
decapitated heads of criminals exposed 
upon the highway for the ethical educa- 
tion of the careless passers-by, and they 
were told to leave a mark upon the scaf- 
fold to show -that they were there and 
were not in a great hurry to escape from 
the grim sight at the dead hours of night. 
As if a thousand and one different plans 
which were so carefully workedeout for 
the edification and entertainment of the 
nervous system of the youthful genera- 
tion were not quite enough, the older 
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THE NIPPON SOLDIER IN THE MAKING 


boys were always ready to do what they 
could to perfect this laudable system of 
education. They are forever playing 
tricks, the least offensive of which would 
be enough to land: them behind a solid 
stone wall of a jail in a civilized land. 
There was a young boy of my acquaint- 
ance. Through some means he managed 
to acquire a reputation of being some- 
what girlish. His good looks were more 
responsible for it than anything else. At 
any rate, his friends took it into their 
heads that they had to do a great deal to 
build up the iron stability of this boy’s 
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nervous system. He attended a gather- 
ing, and the night was rainy. On his way 
home the young boy in question had to 
pass beside a castle moat under the thick 
roofings of old weeping willows. That 
was a portion of the castle moat which 
had become historic because of so many 
murders committed and duels fought 
there. The old sayings of the clan had it 
that it was a favorite haunt of ghosts and 
badgers. (Now, the badger of our folk- 
lore is a being of many uncanny pow- 
ers. From his cradle every child of Nip- 
pon is told that the badger is sometimes 
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The Meeting of Commander Hirose and Admiral Makaroff Under Water. Hirose was the Japanese hero 


of the bottling up of Makaroff at Port Arthur. 
toon. 


Makaroff was blown up. From a Japanese car- 
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endowed with all the powers of a demon, 
that he transforms himself into any shape 
whatever that he pleases, from the shape 
of a woman of ghostly beauty to a drag- 
on big enough to swallow the earth. 
Often the badger is said to play ten 
thousand different tricks on the coward- 
ly, but it has always been told us that no 
badger would be able to play his tricks 
on a man who is brave and strong in 
will. It is always a weakling who be- 
comes a fool to the badger’s tricks.) 
Now, on that stormy night this gentle 
boy was making his lonely way home. It 
was somewhat past midnight. Before 
him all was black. As he walked on he 
could hear the sound of the rain whip- 
ping the thick leaves of the weeping 
willows by the castle moat. All of a sud- 
den he saw something that made him 
pause. Not far from where he stood he 
saw the blue flame curling up from the 
ground toward a willow branch. For all 
the world it was the ghost fire of ten 
thousand stories told him. He looked at 
it, motionless. Then, suddenly out of 


the drooping branches of the willow came 
a white apparition that looked to him 


neither like a demon nor a ghost. It 
looked like a white drifting cloud, or a 
sheet of white cloth thrown over the 
shape of a man, as indeed it was! The 
boy dropped his umbrella. In an instant 
his sword was out. With wild eyes 
guided by the ghost-fire the boy attacked 
the apparition with his sword. That his 
older playmate escaped with a few slight 
wounds was because the older boy hap- 
pened to be such a superb swordsman. 
But this boy who appealed to his sword 
so hastily was forever disgraced. Under 
such circumstances it was expected of 
every child that he should certainly make 
a thorough investigation with cool nerve 
and steady eyes. Nothing was consid- 
ered so disgraceful to the samurai as the 
hasty appeal to the sword. Not only was 
the boy disgraced, but he brought dis- 
grace upon his family. 

When he was about thirteen the 
young boy whose story I have started to 
tell was sent upon a journey. His father 
told him to leave Kameyama with the fall 
of the sun that night. He was expected 
to go to the village on the other side of 
the mountain ranges that screened in the 
castled town of Kameyama. He was to 
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go over to Sonobe, and travel all night. 
Now, the road that leads out from the 
castled town of Kameyama and toward 
Sonobe is a ticklish road. 1t meanders 
through dense forests, and at a number 
of places loses itself along the high cliffs, 
where a misstep would mean a fall of 
many thousand feet into the chasms be- 
low. It is over ten miles in length.. 
Even for a grown-up man it is no easy 
task to make a trip without a light. This 
boy was commanded by his father to 
make this trip and pay his respects to a 
relative of his in the town of Sonobe, 
stay all day with him, and come back 
through the night over the mountain- 
pass to his home. That was the first of 
many hundred trips he was required to 
take, because this nightly trip through the 
lightless mountain-pass was considered 
an excellent means to build up his nerve. 
In his riper years, when ghost stories 
and trips over the mountains were laid 
aside as too childish for him, he was in- 
troduced to the School of Philosophy 
called Yomai. Now, Yomai is the name 
of a Chinese philosopher. His philoso- 
phy emphasizes, above everything else, 
what he called the dominant weight of 
the soul. It is the poise of the nerve 
which cannot be shaken by any such 
trifling thing as life or death. 
_ At the beginning of this war Admiral 
Togo is reported to have said: “ I am no 
scholar. From my early youth, however, 
my masters have compelled me to ex- 
amine and follow carefully the teachings 
of the school of Yomai. It seems to me 
a soldier can derive a great deal of ben- 
efit from the school of Yomai.” Wonr- 
derful things are said of the doings of the 
disciples of Yomai. In the flower days of 
the samurai ideal the disciples of Yomai 
sat around the loaded cannon, which was 
made to _— on a pivot and so ar- 
ranged that the charge might be dis- 
charged at any time, and in whatever di- 
rection its muzzle happened to be point- 
ing, and these disciples of Yomai are 
said to have drunk their sake calmly, 
chatted pleasantly over trivial affairs, as 
if they were completely innocent of a 
sudden introduction into the Nirvana 
with which the cannon-ball might pre- 
sent to him. The one great aim toward 
which the disciples of Yomai forever 
toil is to train themselves to such an ex- 





A SONG OF PRAISE 


tent that nothing would disturb the calm 
presence of mind and steadiness of nerve 
under circumstances however trying. 

The Nippon soldier of to-day enjoys 
all the flower and fruition of these elder 
day trainings of the samurai. Another 
thing that accounts for the excellence of 
the Nippon soldiers of to-day is their phil- 
osophical attitude toward death. In the 
Far East we say that life is something 
that is quite supersensual. You have nev- 
er seen life, never smelt, heard, touched 
it. What we in our careless way of 
speaking of things call “life” is noth- 
ing but one expression of the eternal en- 
tity, the noumena. When, therefore, you 
say that you have killed a man or plucked 
a flower, you have only destroyed one 
expression of the eternal entity, which 
you have never touched—with which it 
is beyond your power to meddle. Now, 
death to the Nippon soldier is a form of 
sleep (I have misread your Bible if the 
biblical interpretation of death is not 
identical with this Far Eastern concep- 
tion). 

“Tf I die this time,” said Commander 
Hirose, who was blown to pieces by a 
Russian shell in his effort to bottle up 
Port Arthur, “I shall'corne back to life 
nine times over until I see this work of 
mine completed.” 

To have so glorious an opportunity as 
dying for the national existence of his 
country, for the glory of his flag, is, 
indeed, in the eyes of the Nippon soldier 
an extreme of luxury. It is unreasonable, 
therefore, for you to be amazed at the 
sight of the Nippon soldier hurling him- 
self against the Russian fortifications at 
Liaoyang and against the quick firers at 
the Nanshan. 
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Ambition, they say, is the last love of 
man. If you could read a man’s dreams 
you could prophesy with comfort and 
accuracy what make of man he is. As 
with the man, so also with the nation. 
The striking difference between the 
genius of Western civilization and our 
Eastern civilization lies in this simple 
fact—in the West it is the individual 
who is apotheosized; with us, in the 
Far East, it is the whole, the country, 
which we place in our shrine. For the 
country, the life of a man, his family, his 
welfare are as nothing. The other day 
a man presented himself at the War 
Office. 

“T have the honor,” he said, “ of be- 
longing to the. First Reserve. I came in 
answer to the- call.” Then the man 
pulled out a small package from his 
breast pocket and he laid it upon the 
table in front of the officers. The Re- 
servist bowed reverently, and said, “ This 
is the sum that we have saved, my wife 
and I. We would be very happy if we 
were permitted to offer it to the war 
fund of the country. I have been mar- 
ried five years, and this small amount is 
all that we have been able to save.” Then 
he added by way of apology, “ We have 
three children and we have not been able 
to make very much money.” 

If he were in this civilized America he 
would be lucky if he escaped a lunatic 
asylum—this man with a wife and three 
children who gives every cent of his sav- 
ings and puts it to the war fund, and 
offers himself to boot! In our heathen 
Nippon, however, such cases as this are 
entirely too common to be mentioned 
separately. 

New York City. 


A Song of Praise 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD 


For the gladness life has brought, 
For the beauties passing thought, 
For the song, the dream, the quest, 
Dawn’s clear impulse, evening’s rest; 


For the lure of Spring that wakes 
When the frost’s dark barrier breaks, 
For the magic voice that calls 

Over Summer’s viewléss walls; 


For the memories deeply dear 
Passing time but leaves more clear, 
For the friendship strong and fine, 
For the faith that proves us thine ;— 


Lord of gladness, hope and dream, 
Shadowing cloud and wakening gleam, 
Thee we praise, Who dost renew 
Love’s white fire the long years through | 
Frepericton, N. B,, CANADA. 





Hall’s ** Adolescence”’ 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


“ Child-study, which began so crudely and 
has long since silenced many, tho not yet all, 
of the objections raised against it, has al- 
ready demonstrated its practical value for ed- 
ucation, and is acquiring a place of its own 
in the literature of other departments, espe- 
cially pathology, philology and criminology, 
and is beginning to prove itself a key of un- 
suspected value in unlocking problems con- 
nected with the prehistoric development of the 
race, supplementing studies of the adult mind 
somewhat as embryology does anatomy and 
histology. It has not only made new connec- 
tions between our work and the above depart- 
ments, but is steadily developing a logic which, 
tho as yet unwritten, is destined in my own 
fond belief to become an instrument of great 
value in reinterpreting the bionomic law of 
recapitulation, shedding new light upon early 
developmental stages, and thus giving psy- 
chology a genetic perspective which it has so 
sadly lacked in the past.” 


RESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL 
in his address at the International 
Congress of Arts and Sciences at 

St. Louis, summed up in the words above 
quoted his opinion of the’significance and 
importance of that branch of mental sci- 
ence to which he has devoted so much of 
his life. The demonstration of the thesis 
thus stated is given in his two large vol- 
umes on Adolescence, recently pub- 
lished.* 

President Hall reminds one somewhat 
of the man who, in trying to sell his farm, 
laid most stress upon the remarkable con- 
venience of its situation. You could start 
from the farm, he said, and go to any 
part of the whole wide world. President 
Hall starts from adolescence and goes to 
the remotest bounds of more sciences 
than he mentions in his title-page. He 
states that this is his first book, and, if he 
had not expressly notified us to the con- 
trary, we should have thought that he 
expected it to be his last, for it is hard to 
discover what subject he has not touched 
upon in these 1,400 pages. From the 
epistomology of Kant to the government 





* ADOLESCENCE: Its Psychology, and Its Rela- 
tions to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sea, 
Crime, Religion and Education. By G. Stanley 
Hall, President of Clark University. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. $7.50, 
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of the Filipinos, from dime novels to 
Plato’s Symposium, from college frater- 
nities to the character of Jehovah, from 
Parsifal to prize fighting, from the chem- 
istry of the blood to the mind of Mary 
McLane, he discusses everything, and to 
every topic he discusses he contributes 
new thoughts, or, at least, new words. 
In fact, President Hall is as fond of 
original and startling phraseology as he 
is of original and startling theories. On 
almost every page his polysyllabic pro- 
pensity is prepotent. Such an exuberance 
of Latinity and Hellenism has not been 
seen since the days of Euphues. But his 
style is not over-ornamented, but over- 
condensed. His neologisms, tho not al- 
ways necessary, are never to be consid- 
ered as meaningless, altho the ordinary 
reader, even with the most modern dic- 
tionary, will not always be able to dis- 


cover their meaning. President Hall, like 
a prose Browning, tries to put too much 


thought into one sentence. The reader 
who has acquired tlc habit, really neces- 
sary nowadays, of skipping two sentences 
out of every three, will find his style con- 
fusing and inconsequential. In fact, no 
one with a less agile mind than the au- 
thor’s will be able in all places to follow 
his thought. The difficulty of connect- 
ing the data given with the conclusions 
he derives from therm leads one to suspect 
that President Hall has some subliminal 
system of rapid transit not yet open to 
the public by which he passes from the 
one to the other. 

But it is unfair to complain of missing 
links in a book so remarkable for the full- 
ness of its references. In these days of 
dogmatic speculation and intellectual bal- 
looning of all kinds it is a satisfaction to 
find a work based upon such an immense 
accumulation of material. As a mere 
bibliography of the subject, apart from 
the value of its original contributions to 
knowledge, Adolescence has _ reason 
enough for existence. 

President Hall has for many years con- 
centrated the research work of Clark 
University upon the problems of child 
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study and adolescence, and, 
besides the group of trained 
and energetic students under 
his direct guidance, he has had 
the assistance of hundreds of 
teachers in the collection of 
the immense mass of observa- 
tional and experimental sta- 
tistics which he has published 
in his journals. All this and 
much more is here utilized. It 
gives a delightful feeling of 
confidence to read a book 
wherein.a footnote proves that 
a casual phrase is buttressed 
by some 1,728 experimental 
tests. In the past it has been 
mere fun to write on such sub- 
jects as religion, education 
and the psychology of sav- 
ages because all that was 
needed was a ready inventive- 
ness and a flowing pen; but 
now, when psychology is com- 
ing to have as many verified 
facts as botany or chemistry, 
one cannot write long without 
running up against some of 
them. Ignorance of scientific 
laws excuses no one. 
Experimental psychology 
has lived through its pe- 
riod of popular ridicule and 
scholastic obloquy. It was once thought 
pertinent to inquire if it was necessary to 
send out a questionnaire to a thousand 
persons to find out that one is more apt 
to fall in love between the ages of 16 
and 60 than beyond the limits of this 
period. But all beginnings of quantita- 
tive work in a new science are liable to 
the same objection of obviousness and 
triviality. Now that we can see the 
sketch of the complete structure, it is 
apparent that not so much work was 
wasted in digging its foundations as was 
thought. So far from being obvious, 
some of the results of the investigations 
have been incredibly startling in their re- 
versal of preconceived and time-honored 
notions. No one can now say that the 
new psychology is concerned only with 
petty physiology and micrometric ob- 
servations and that it has no large lessons 
for life and gives: birth to no inspiring 
theories. : 
The collection and study of religious 
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experiences and conversions, once 
thought puerile by some-and blasphem- 
ous by others, has resulted in bringing 
out many interesting facts which Presi- 
dent Hall marshals effectively to show 
the rationality of certain ecclesiastical 
usages and the irrationality of others. 
Dreams and fears, legends and fairy 
tales, love songs and games, all are util- 
ized to throw light, sometimes very flick- 
ering and fantastic, on the childhood of 
the individual and of the race. In this 
book much more crude materia! is col- 
lected than is critically examined and 
digested, but this is a good fault. 

No teacher, preacher or parent can fail 
to derive information and stimulation of 
practical value to him from a study of 
this work. He will have more under- 
standing of, sympathy for, and patience 
with, the boys and girls under his con- 
trol. He will know something more of 
the reasons for their irrationalities; for 
their moods and whims, their mysterious 
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periods of laziness and exuberance; their 
strange irritability and caprices; their 
seasons of dullnessand disobedience ; their 
alternations of braggadocioand diffidence, 
of tears and giggles, alike inappropriate 
and disconcerting to adults. The discov- 
ery of the psychological plateau, or pe- 
riod of no apparent progress, which oc- 
curs in almost all the curves of growth 
and education, is alone worth all the time 
and money which has been expended on 
experimental psychology, for upon it 
many young lives have been wrecked. 
On account of the sensible advice given 
in the chapter on the dangers of the pe- 
riod of puberty and the way quacks take 
advantage of them, it would be well to 
put this book on the open shelves of the 
college library where every young man 
can consult it freely. The analysis of 
self-consciousness throws much light on 
the shocking numerous cases of the sui- 
cide of students on account of low grades 
in examination or the jests of school- 
mates. 

The proposition which the new psy- 
chology started out, not many years ago, 
to prove, that educational theory and 
practice must be founded on a study of 
the child as architecture is on a study 
of the strength of materials, is now gen- 
erally accepted, altho too little adopted. 
There is more novelty in its present, pros- 
pective and purported contributions of 
the science to religion, sociology, govern- 
ment, history and metaphysics. Pro- 
fessor James’s “ Varieties of Religious 
Experience,” with its suggestions of 
polytheism and mystical soul connections, 
was startling enough, but President Hall 
has a still more revolutionary philosophy 
of the unconscious. So far from teach- 
ing a psychology without a soul, he has 
much to say about soul, tho little about 
souls, and he is more interested in 
its past than its future. 


“The salvation motive that in our day of- 
ten becomes almost hysterical is profoundly 
antiscientific, and the immortality prospectors 
that neglect the past are enemies of real knowl- 
edge or sound investigation in this field. The 
true researcher must be as indifferent to his 
own salvability as pure science is to cross 
utility or profit-making, or as the absolute 
moralist is to pleasure or pain, here or here- 
after.” 


He even goes so far as to consider soul 
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as having been more potent in the past 
than it is in the present, and, in his St. 
Louis address, to compare it to the heat 
which once made the world incandescent 
but is now slowly dissipating. 

“ Much if not most soul is lost. With every 
extinct species of animal life a soul type also 
vanishes irrecoverably from the world, and as 
the dead far outnumber living varieties, the 
great body of soul is irrecoverable to psy- 
chologists, and many faculties, traits and gene- 
tic stages are gone forever.” 


Nor can mind, in his opinion, be re- 
garded as any more permanent or apical. 
He goes beyond Nietzsche in his antici- 
pation of an Uebermensch to which we 
shall be a jest and a sore shame. 


“Tt is well not entirely to forget that in the 
great cosmic order revealed to the evolution- 
ist, the mind, which modern analysts so care- 
fully dissect, may be merely a developmental 
stage of that of a higher type as much above 
us as we are above the dwellers in Lemuria; 
that some time even it may be studied as a 
link between the higher and the lower, and 
that it may itself some day become a missing 


” 


one. 


It would not be fair to regard these 
speculative passages as representative of 
a book which contains so much that is 
practical and is based so largely on scien- 
tific data. They are introduced for the 
purpose of emphasizing the plea for the 
study of phylogenetic psychology. which 
President Hall holds to be fundamental 
to the study of the human mind. 

The parallelism between the life of the 
race and the life of the individual to 
which President Hall devotes a large 
part of his work and upon which he 
bases chiefly his theories of secular and 
religious education, has in it much of 
truth and value, but it is questionable 
whether it will stand the strain of all that 
he and his followers put upon it. “ Back 
to Nature” is certainly better as a phi- 
losophical watchword than “back to 
Kant,” but if by Nature we mean merely 
our own past, as President Hall seems 
often to mean, it involves a conception 
of a noble and natural savage hardly to 
be distinguished from the Rousseauism 
that he expressly condemns. 

The recapitulation theory, that each 
child in his growth passes in his mental 
and spiritual life through the successive 
stages of barbarism and civilization by 
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which the race rose to its present posi- 
tion, however true it may be and useful 
in the correllation of phenomena, is liable 
to lead, and, in my opinion, has already 
led, to dangerous educational practices. 

The same perversion was made of the 
laboratory method of instruction when 
that was first introduced. Every child 
his own Newton was the theory. The 
pupil was expected to pass by his own 
initiative through the same stages as the 
historical development of the science he 
was studying. Teachers became hinder- 
ers, and concealed, instead of revealing. 
It was necessary that these extravagances 
should be checked, and President Hall’s 
recommendation that in the teaching of 
children dogmatic and repetitional meth- 
ods must be used, is timely and whole- 
some. 

But now the recapitulation theory is 
the fad of enterprising and enthusiastic 
educators. We see schools conducted for 


the cultivation of barbarism in boys, 
wherein each room is devoted to a his- 
toric or prehistoric culture stage, begin- 
ning with a troglodyte kindergarten in 
the basement and reaching a state ap- 


proximating civilization on the top floor. 
For a precocious child to attempt to skip 
any of these grades and to pass at a 
bound from, say, the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the Renaissance, is regarded 
as altogether improper and ultimately in- 
jurious to his mental health. Each one 
of the child’s “ archeopsychisms ” has to 
be developed in turn to produce a normal 
man. To such practices many passages 
in President Hall’s book give altogether 
too much sanction. 

It is a common fallacy of philologists 
to think that they have settled the mean- 
ing of a word when they have traced its 
derivation. It seems to me that the ge- 
netic psychologists similarly assume that 
the natural is the desirable. It remains 
to be seen whether the new theory of the 
total rectitude of the child works out any 
betier than the old Calvinistic doctrine of 
the total depravity of the child. 

"he psychology and institutions of 
savages should be studied; but with the 
Opposite motive, to eliminate, not to imi- 
tate them. The danger is that having 
discovered in our souls the passions of 
savagery and the feelings of feudalism, 
we should exaggerate their practical im- 
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portance to us now and regard them not 
as injurious survivals to be extirpated, by 
the surgeon’s knife if necessary, but as 
normal and essential and so endeavor to 
perpetuate them. Is it desirable to in- 
clude in gymnastic exercises movements 
to develop the atrophied muscles by 
which our prehistoric ancestors and mod- 
ern savages can wiggle their ears? Must 
the youth of each generation follow the 
same circuitous paths and trip over the 
same stumbling blocks as their ancestors 
because in adolescence they show a ten- 
dency to do so? Granting with President 
Hall that “ more or less erethic diathesis 
is necessary and inevitable” in youth, it 
is.not to be assumed that fighting and 
painting the town red are to be tolerated 
as expressions of it. Nor is it clear that 
in the vicarious working out of one’s 
passions by reading of the things that he 
wants to do but dare not, is a beneficial 
practice. 

There is truth in Plato’s saying that 
boys are wild beasts, but this bestial stage 
can be much shortened. Every child is a 
quadruped for.a time, but we should get 
him on his feet as soon as possible, even 
at the risk of making him bowlegged. 
When ovr young people try to wander 
into the by-paths and blind alleys where 
our ancestors lost themselves for cen- 
turies it is the duty of the teacher to 
hurry them by as rapidly and compas- 
sionately as possible. Is it so certain 
that feudalism, for example, was a nor- 
mal rather than an accidental stage in 
human evolution, that we must immerse 
every child for a time in the noxious 
atmosphere of the Dark Ages? Is the 
fact that certain savage tribes put their 
boys and girls in separate shacks at pu- 
berty an argument against coeducation? 
Is the Protestant missionary method of 
establishing a civilized home in a foreign 
land inferior to the Catholic method of 
celibate preachers? Is it not possible that 
the “ adolescent races ” under our control 
may with advantage omit a few hundred 
years of the slow, painful and aimless 
march of our own history? Are the Japa- 
nese any the worse for their jump over 
the centuries? 

Adolescence is printed with wide mar- 
gins. There is plenty of room for inter- 
rogation points and annotations, 

New Yorx Crry. 
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ROBERT HERRICK 


The Common Lot 


THIs novel* has excited unusual atten- 
tion because it is a prophecy of the 
coming order dramatized in popular 
forms, and the witness of the spirit in us 
confirms it. The author has not resorted 
to the sensational manner or vehement 
temper displayed by the average novelist 
who bases his story upon the problems 
and evils of the day, but he writes it all 
out with the sobriety and assurance of 
a man who has actually grasped the 
situation from a social and ethical point 
of view. Now, the truth when we find 
it never looks new or highly colored. But 
we recognize it by the tone of time it 
shows, by its intimate kinship to some- 
thing unspeakable that has always been 
in us. And so, in this story (which is, by 
the way, very interesting considered just 
as a story) it is the old, old Scriptures 
worked out, diagramed for us accord- 
ing to the conditions of this age. Mr. 
Herrick’s contention is that the desire for 
social and financial prestige in this coun- 
try is corrupting the morals of indi- 
viduals and lowering the standard of 





*THe Common Lot. By Robert Herrick. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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ethics and excellence in every profession 
and every industry. The struggle incited 
by such ambitions does not produce bet- 
ter citizens, but it results in a reversion 
to type in men and women terribly 
equipped with wealth and position to 
gratify savage instincts. Now this is 
where the average novelist ends the tale 
with a menacing crack o’ doom scene, 
but Herrick goes on to propose a solu- 
tion. He brings his hero backward out 
of the fury of the contest, reduces him 
in the scale of outward things to the level 
of the common lot. And one feels that 
this is not the climax to an arbitrarily 
conceived romance, but is the solution of 
the conditions which exist in this country 
so far as the man in front can solve it for 
the man behind. It is the scripture of 
life applied and tested, it is the explana- 
tion of a brotherhood, founded not upon 
sentiment, but righteousness and intelli- 
gence. Out of the confusion of fierce 
competition, envy, cruelty, the eternal or- 
de1 is evolved. And we know that it is 
the eternal order, by the relaxation from 
the feverish strain, by the fact that the 
hero has time and means to live honestly. 
He is no longer in a position to be 
tempted above what he is able to bear, 
and he has the free mind to follow the 
best inspirations suggested by his art. 
There remains one point at issue which 
Mr. Herrick’s story fails to eliminate. 
How will a man and woman belonging 
by birth, education and association to a 
circle of society where most savage in- 
stincts have the grace of refinement, 
where the peace of life depends upon 
courtesy and manners—how will such a 
couple affiliate readily and happily with 
the grosser forms of life in a flimsy Flat? 
And how will the Flat receive them? It 
is not enough that those cruelly advanced 
in the scale of things at the expense of 
others should return to share the burden 
of the common lot; the harder ethical 
problem is the advancing of the ranks to 
a higher plane of culture, toleration and 
intelligence. People who are antipathetic 
in temperament and different in quality 
do not live well together socially, no mat- 
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ter how much of ethics there is back of 
the arrangement. 

Another thing, the hero returns to 
share the common lot for the sake of his 
“dear, dear wife.” This is the one 
puerile touch in the book, a cheap appeal 
to popular sentimentality. No man does 
right rightly for his dear wife’s sake. It 
is a business which prospers properlv 
only when it is accomplished by a person 
able to do right for the sake of common 
honor and righteousness. It is broader 
than affection. It is his contribution to 
the sum total of godliness in a world 
where godliness comes higher than for 


any mere person’s “ sake.” 
* 


Dante’s “ De Monarchia” 


In Miss Henry’s introduction to this 
translation, which, by the way, is every- 
thing that a translation should be—clear, 
scholarly, close and responsive to the let- 
ter and spirit of the original—the value of 
the De Monarchia as a message, not for 
one century only, but for all the centuries, 
is strongly insisted on. It embodies 
Dante’s political ideals, and altho his 
arguments are often based on assump- 
tions that are as puerile as they are un- 
historical, and altho his civil polity was 
utterly impracticable, many are inclined 
to see in some of these ideals a fore- 
shadowing of the system of government 
in the United States and even of the re- 
cent Peace Congress at The Hague. The 
most important part of the treatise is the 
third book, which deals with the relation 
between the spiritual and temporal pow- 
ers, and in which it is demonstrated that 
the Empire does not depend on the 
Papacy, but directly on God. Dante 
states fairly all the historical and scholas- 
tic arguments in favor of the opposite 
theory—arguments generally as childish 
and fantastic as his own—and shows that 
altho the moon (the symbol of the Em- 
pire) receives its light from the sun (the 
symbol of the Papacy), it was created 
directly by God. The Church cannot 
confer a power which she does not pos- 
sess. Her kingdom is not of this world, 
and she has no authority except in 
spirituals. The authority of the Pope 

*THm Dp MONARCHIA OF 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
with Translation and Notes, by Aurelia 
Boston : Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $1.25. 
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and that of the Emperor were intended 
to be complements of each other, the one 
assuring man’s happiness in this world 
by the exercise of the human virtues, the 
other guiding man to eternal happiness 
by the exercise of the theological virtues. 
Yet tho the imperial authority is derived 
directly from God, the Emperor should 
be subject in some degree to the Roman 
Pontiff, 


“for felicity that is mortal is ordered in a 
measure after felicity that is immortal. Where- 
fore let Cesar honor Peter as a first-born son 
should honor his father, so that, refulgent with 
the light of paternal grace, he may illumine 
with greater radiance the earthly sphere over 
which he has been set by him who alone is 
Ruler of all things spiritual and temporal.” 


Notwithstanding the strangeness and 
heaviriess of the form, the three funda- 
mental propositions are developed with 
great vigor, and, occasionally, with great 
eloquence. But apart from this, as an 
example of how even men of genius 
reasoned in medieval times, the work is 
full of interest. Miss Henry discusses at 
length the date of the De Monarchia, a 
very important question in connection 
with the career and opir.ions of the great 
poet, and concludes that it was written 
after his exile from Florence. There is 
no historical evidence one way or the 
other. Looking at the matter from a 
purely subjective point of view, however, 
we are inclined to place it among his 
early works, to regard it as belonging 
to the period of the Vita Nuova. These 
are the only two of his books in which he 
makes no allusion to his exile and his 
enemies. It seems hardly possible that, 
when expounding his great political the- 
ory and defending the rights of the Em- 
pire against the usurpations of the Holy 
See, he could have refrained from hurl- 
ine his maledictions at those who had 
wronged him. To be so entirely imper- 
sonal was contrary to his nature. The 
treatise is copiously annotated, and the 
sources of Dante’s theories, as well as his 
indebtedness to’ Aristotle, the Scriptures 
and Thomas Aquinas, are pointed out 
where necessary. The frequent cross- 
references to the poet’s other works and 
to the recurrence of his favorite ideas and 
favorite figures will also prove helpful to 
the student of Dante. 
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Some New Naval Books 


Rear-ADMIRAL SCHLEY* has recently 
given to the public in his autobiography 
the record of a career more eventful than 
that which falls to the lot of naval of- 
ficers in general. His reminiscences in- 
clude his service during the Civil War, 
his very successful leadership of the 
Greely Relief Expedition, his skilful han- 
dling of the trying situation in Valpa- 
raiso, when the murder and wounding 
of several of the crew of the “ Balti- 
more” nearly involved this country and 
Chile in war, and his gallant and cour- 
ageous behavior in the van of the 
storming party which captured ‘the 
Korean forts in 1871. 

To this much of the book, which, of 
course, precedes the Admiral’s presenta- 
tion of his side of the unfortunate con- 
troversy wherein he was chief party in 
interest, much praise can be awarded. 
It is entertaining, full of humor, and, in 
brief, reflects the writer’s personality, 
even to his unconquerable optimism. Its 
literary form is unfortunate. In an auto- 
biography, one is always pardoned for 
the egotism ordinarily suggested by the 
recurrent use of “I,” and nothing is 
gained, indeed, in point of vividness and 
individuality nfuch is lost, by the self- 
detachment indicated by the third person 
singular. To refer to himself, as the 
author constantly does, by a series of 
changing official titles (the “Com- 
mander,” the “ Inspector,” the “ Chief of 
Bureau,” etc.) in the end becomes con- 
fusing. 

In so far as Admiral Schley reviews 
and justifies his own acts during the 
Spanish War, we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that he will not succeed in alter- 
ing materially any adverse convictions 
already formed. He has had his day in 
court—and, altho there were many cir- 
cumstances wherein justice miscarried, it 
is probably safe to say that no naval of- 
ficer charged with such serious derelic- 
tions in time of war and pursued by so 
powerful a prosecution ever escaped with 
less suffering. Mr. Long, in his book on 
the navy, has recently, in a measure, re- 
vived discussion by undertaking to de- 





* FORTY-FIVE YEARS UNDER THE FLAG. By Rear- 


Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, U. 8. N 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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fend his own Official proceedings, and 
to this no doubt Admiral Schley will 
point as justifying a rejoinder. But it 
is high time for everybody concerned in 
the dispute to understand that the public 
wants no more of it. 

Mr. George Edward Graham’s narra- 
tivet of the Santiago campaign, is a 
yellow-journalistic account without a 
shadow of excuse for obtruding itself 
at the present late day. As _his- 
torical material, it is useless, its 
“stories” are often absurdly over- 
drawn and unfounded and its adula- 
tion of Admiral Schley is fulsome to a 
degree. It is furthermore a pity that the 
Admiral’s friends did not dissuade him 
from contributing the prefatory letter of 
indorsement which is printed in fac- 
simile. 

Professor Rawson? has managed to 
bring his Twenty Famous Naval Battles 
within the compass of a single volume 
without abridgment. The book was 
favorably reviewed in these columns 
when originally issued in two-volume 
form and it has since met with deserved 
public acceptance. The descriptions of 
the various battles, which are, of course, 
popular, and not designed for the student 
of strategy or tactics, are excellent and 
the work, we imagine, will hold its place 
indefinitely among the best of its kind. 

What possessed Mr. Edgar Stanton 
Maclay to produce a condensation of the 
lately published memorial volume$ to 
Rear-Admiral Philip we do not know. 
The original collection of somewhat in- 
discriminate eulogies served all purposes 
of a monument, and as such disarmed 
criticism. This being now challenged by 
the present outgiving, we have only to 
remark that its sole claim to considera- 
tion seems to reside in the skilful show- 
ing by Captain Mahan of his ability to 
expand the obvious truism that “ inci- 
dents happen in every one’s life which are 
forgotten if not recorded at the time” 
into an opening sentence 102 words in 
length. 





tScHLEY AND SanTiIaco. By George Edward 
Graham. Chicago: W. B. Conkey Co. 

¢ Twenty Famous NAvat BarTties, By Captain 
Edward K. Rawson, U. 8. N. New York: Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

§ THr LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK PHILIP, 
Rear-ApmiraAl. U. 8S. N. By Edgar Stanton Mac 
lay, with an Introduction by Captain A. T. Mahan, 
U, New York: American Tract Society. 
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The Cathedrals of England. By M. J. Taber. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.60. 


The author of this work says: “In a 
book of this size it is clearly impossible 
to give a full description of the archi- 
tecture of the thirty cathedrals of Eng- 
land.” That is quite true, but, even when 
we have granted the compiler’s reserva- 





Newcastle Cathedral.—From Taber’s “ Cathedrals of England.” 


tion, the very meager account given of 
tach is disappointing. Beyond a few 
measurements which will be meaningless 
fo many there is no attempt to convey 
fo the reader any idea of the beauty and 
majesty of most of these holy places of 
the English people, such an idea, for in- 
stance, as one gets from Washington 
Itving’s “ Westminster Abbey.” Mrs. 
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Taber has used the names of the cathe- 
drals as pegs upon which to hang a series 
of anecdotes, some of them humorous, 
about persons connected with these eccle- 
siastical structures. These anecdotes, 
however good some of them may be, 
have but little to do with the history of 
the cathedrals, so that architecture and 


_— a 


L. C. Page & Co., Boston 


history alike fare badly, while the tone 
which these grand monuments to suc- 
cessive ages of faith have fostered in the 
nation is lost sight of. Some notion of 
the importance of the cathedrals in the 
esthetic life-of England may be gathered 
from the fact that in an area but a trifle 
larger than the State of New York there 
are thirty of these triumphs of architec- 
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ture. It is, therefore, incongruous to 
give their name to a mere collection of 
personalia. It is difficult to see what the 
purpose of the volume is. The tourist 
who stands under the dome of St. Paul’s 
cares but little for a bon mot of Sydney 
Smith. He will prefer the usual “ hand- 
book ” for his guide. The general reader 
who is studying the cathedrals of Eng- 
land will call for matter of a very differ- 
ent kind. The illustrations, however, 
taken from photgraphs, give a very good 
idea of the exteriors of the cathedrals. 


5 


The Lost Faith. By William T. Browne. 
New York: Peter Ecker. 


That laymen have not, as is commonly 
believed, lost their interest in theology 
is shown by this and many other similar 
books we receive. Mr. Browne here 
makes an earnest plea from a Unitarian 
standpoint for a restoration of the sim- 
ple faith and early unity of Christians, 
and argues very forcibly against old 
formulas and traditionalism. His posi- 
tion may be best expressed in his own 
words: 


“The twentieth century is still listening to 
the dreams of the cloister, still repeating the 
primer of feudal times, and making ecclesias- 
tical law a puerile substitute for the everlast- 
ing Gospel.” 

wt 


Black Friday. By Frederic S. Isham. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$1.50. 

This novel begins with a marriage and 
ends with the couple falling in love. The 
darkest days of two great cities are 
brought into the story, Black Friday in 
New York and the Commune in Paris. 
The author has made a great effort to 
avoid errors and anachronisms in his de- 
tails, and in this he has done well. Still 
one who played a part in the scenes he de- 
scribes will detect some mistakes. The 
Stock Exchange was closed for business 
a full week before a settlement could be 
arranged, instead of one day, as Mr. 
Isham says. The meeting of the alleged 
“ gold conspirators ” occurred not at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, as stated in the 
book, but in the old Erie Railroad Build- 
ing on Eighth Avenue, now the Grand 
Opera House. Barnum’s Museum (p. 
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25) was burned before those eventful 
days. The Tweed Ring came before the 
public in the seventies, altho Tweed was 
a power in 1869. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church was red brick and not a “ great 
white chapel” (p, 46), and to call the 
famous Plymouth Church the “ Beecher 
Tabernacle ” (p. 118) would make the 
congregation of the late Dr. Talmage 
object. There were two Boards of 
Brokers, the regular Stock Exchange and 
the Open Board, which were consoli- 
dated. The selling of stock “on the 
curb” (p. 125) is of a more recent date. 


J 


Robert Browning. By Edward Dowden. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


The facts of Browning’s life are so 
well known by this time that there is lit- 
tle even for curiosity to expect from a 
new biography; while in the matter of 
criticism it seems as tho Mr. Santayana, 
in his “ Poetry and Religion,” had spoken 
very nearly the last word on this subject. 
Professor Dowden, therefore, is but re- 
plowing ground that has already been 
pretty comfortably cleared and broken; 
and it is the more astonishing for this 
reason that he should have missed, even 
in skirting it, the real significance of 
Browning’s poetry. And yet the upshot 
of his analyses after all, tho it nowhere 
comes to explicit utterance, is the funda- 
mentally democratic character and tend- 
ency of his author’s work. Not only is 
this bent symbolically manifested, as it 
were, in the form and technic, in the 
sort of leveling introduced among all 
ways and manners of expression, where- 
by one becomes the poetic equal of an- 
other ; it is directly apparent also in the 
thought itself. The import of “ Pippa 
Passes,” over which Professor Dowden 
spends a good many words, lies not solely 
in “the virtue of mere innocent glad- 
ness,” but also in the circumstance that 
this virtue is exercised by one apparent- 
ly so insignificant in the eyes of powers 
and principalities. Of course, it may 
seem as tho many of Browning’s ideas, 
like many of his poetical procedés, were 
simply destructive or at least reductive; 
but is it not his bent for equalization 
finally which is alone competent to ac 
count for the vogue into which he has 
grown of late? 
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Adventures on the Roof of the World. By 
Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond (Mrs. Main). New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

This volume may be regarded as a 
sequel to the author’s “ True Tales of 
Mountain Adventure.” It is a compila- 
tion from several sources, but especially 
from the English “Alpine Journal,” 
with some personal narratives. While 
intended mainly to convey to non-climb- 
ers some idea of the thrilling excitement 
which mountaineering affords, it sets 
forth some of the dangers which attend 
it and the methods to be adopted in meet- 
ing them and avoiding disaster. . A 
mountain climber herself of a wide ex- 
perience such:as few of her sex seek or 
attain, Mrs. Le Blond neither. exag- 
gerates nor belittles, achievements and 
difficulties, but conservatively tells her 
tale so as to assist and encourage those 
whom fortune may favor with an oppor- 
tunity for mountain work, and to enable 
those who sit at home at ease to realize 
somewhat of the arduous toil of those 
who thus serve science or hunt pleasure. 
The book is admirably illustrated with 
excellent photographs. 

& 


Social Life Under the Stuarts. By Elizabeth 
Godfrey. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 


It is difficult to see exactly on what 
principle Miss Godfrey draws the line be- 
tween her former volume on “ Home 
Life in the Stuart Period ” and her pres- 
ent work on “Social Life Under the 
Stuarts.” Dress and furniture and nurs- 
eries certainly belong to home life; but 
so also surely do doctors and sickness, 
devotional exercises and reading. In 
fact, the present volume is simply a con- 
tinuation of Miss Godfrey’s former com- 
pilation, and it is put together in much 
the same way. There is little original 
writing in it—only enough to link to- 
gether the many quotations that Miss 
Godfrey has gathered from Clarendon 
and Walton, from Fuller and Verney and 
Jeremy Taylor, and from many another 
contemporary writer, as well as from au- 
thors of a later date. Altho little can be 
said in criticism of Miss Godfrey’s writ- 
ing, for, in fact, there is little of her 
Writing to criticise, credit must le given 
for her careful selection of interesting 
passages. By means of quotations from 
writers of the Stuart period or of the 
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days immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the régime of the Scotch sovereigns, 
she gives glimpses into country and town 
life ; into the amusements of the city—the 
play, music and reading; into friend- 
ships, religious: exercises and private 
piety; into the behavior of royalist so- 
ciety in the days of stress and trial, and 
into the survival of virtue amid the orgies 
of the Restoration. Miss Godfrey’s un- 
concealed partisanship for Charles I and 
the Royalist cause make her somewhat 
unfair in the balance of quotations from 
Chevalier and Roundhead during the 
civil war period, and one feels a little dis- 
appointed not to find more attention 
given to the great Puritan middle class 
which supported the Parliament and 
Cromwell. Perhaps it is well, however, 
that the now little popular cause of the 
Martyr King Charles should be put for- 
ward in its best light, that we may be 
helped not to underestimate the conscien- 
tious and unselfish devotion of some of 
England’s noblest characters to what we 
are apt to think of as the cause of tyranny 
upheld by perfidy. 


A Short History of Ancient Egypt. By Percy 
E. Newberry and John Garstang. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.20. 


Messrs. Newberry and Garstang be- 
long to the tribe of young Egyptian 
scholars who have been developed by the 
experience of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund and other late expeditions in Egypt. 
Their book is compact, a bit rhetorical, 
but as nearly trustworthy as the subject 
allows. They depend simply on the texts 
and the objects found. They are not 
extravagant in their claim of Egyptian 
antiquity. The old figures of 6000 B. C. 
have faded away, and all they claim is 
that the founding of the Monarchy was 
before 3000 A. D. They also admit that 
the Babylonian civilization is older than 
that of Egypt, and that its most archaic 
writing shows traces of Asiatic pictorial 
forms. The Phenician writing they de- 
rive not from Egypt, but from Asia 
Minor and the Greek coasts and islands. 
The earliest Egyptian art seems also to 
have its relations to early Babylonia as 
its source. The Hyksos they regard as 
a mixed Semite-Hittite race. This little 
volume is characterized by the attempt 
to make it less a record of wars and 
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‘dynasties than of customs and sociolog- 
ical developments. 


From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta. Sketches 
in Ceylon and India. By Edward Carpen- 
ter. New York: E. p. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00. 

A second edition is generally evidence 
that a book has filled a want. This is 
probably the case with Mr. Carpenter’s 
volume, for it differs from ordinary 
books of travel in that, while it gives im- 
pressions of scenes and social conditions, 
it is largely occupied with remarks:upon 
the religious philosophies which have 
their home in India. Five chapters out 
‘of nineteen are specially devoted to these 
and four contain an exposition of the 
South Indian teaching on the attainment 
of “ Divine knowledge.” Mr. Carpenter 
was peculiarly fortunate in securing in- 
troductions which brought him into very 
close relations with natives, and he was 
admitted to intimacy with an adept 
teacher of note. While the volume will 
have an interest for the general reader, it 
will have a special value for students of 
comparative religion and what is called 
“Theosophy,” to the headquarters of 
which in South India the author paid a 
visit. 

Sd 


The Good of the Wicked. By Owen Kildare. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 


These are Bowery sketches, written be- 
fore the author’s novel, “ My Mamie 
Rose,” and they are apparently the 
rough material out of which that story 
was made. Mr. Kildare’s literary genius 
is keyed up too high; it is too near the 
brink of tears and laughter in expression. 
But his heart is in the right place. Any 
man who cheerfully kisses his mother- 
in-law before the entire reading public 
deserves to be encouraged, and that is 
what he represents to us in the little 
sketch entitled The Mother-in-Law. 


st 


Working with the People. By Charles 
Sprague Smith. [Handbooks for Practical 
Workers Series.] New York: A. Wessels 
Co. 50 cents net. 

Professor Smith’s account of his work 
in connection with the People’s Institute 
in New York City is readable and stimu- 
lating. This Institute was organized in 
the summer of 1897. It began, in the 
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following fall, a course of lectures, chief- 
ly on social science and literature, in 
Cooper Union, and has maintained these 
courses, gradually extending its work, 
ever since. The lectures have been ex- 
tremely popular, the audiences rarely 
numbering less than 1,000, while on at 
least one occasion more than 3,000 per- 
sons attended. A Harlem People’s Insti- 
tute, a People’s Forum at New Rochelle 
and a People’s Institute Club in New 
York City are outgrowths of the original 
body. . 


Matthew Arnold and His Relation to the 
Thought of Our Time. By William Hur- 
butt'Dawson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.. $1.75. 

If it were possible to read even about 
Matthew Arnold without stimulation, 
Mr. Dawson’s book, it is to be feared, 
would be quite intolerable. But the sub- 
ject is fortunate, and of that subject it 
contains enough in the way of quotation 
and recollection to save it to some extent. 
It seems to be all true enough as far as 
it goes, but its truth is very largely ob- 
vious. And of that happy union of ideas 
by which the progeny of thought is in- 
creased there is very little. In short, it is 
rather a work of recapitulation than in- 
terpretation, and, as such, it may find 
favor among that large class of readers 
who like to take their literature at second 
hand. 
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Literary Notes 


Tue “Browning Calendar,” published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, has a 
remarkably fine portrait of Robert Browning as 
a frontispiece and an apt quotation for each 
day in the year (50 cents). 


....Preachers are noted for their ability to 
tell good stories, and a number of them are 
collected in a small volume on the “ Wit and 
Humor of the American Pulpit (Geo. W. Ja- 
cobs, Philadelphia, 85 cents). 


...-A book which will save the public libra- 
rian many questions is Nield’s “Guide to the 
Best Historical Novels,” now in its third edi- 
tion (Putnam’s, $1.75). The arrangement of 
this bibliography is chronological, so one can 
find out what fiction there is on any particular 
period of the world’s history. 


....“Accidents and Emergencies,” by Dr. 
C. W. Dulles (Blakiston, Philadelphia, $1.00). 
has been known for several years as one of the 
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LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


handiest and most reliable books of its class. 
Its directions of what to do for wounds, poi- 
soning and sickness in the absence of a phy- 
sician are clear and concise, and in follow- 
ing them one may at least be sure he is not 
doing harm. 


....A. very elaborate volume, “ Eighteenth 
Century Furniture,” by Luke Vincent Lock- 
wood, is being issued by the Rhode Island 
School of Design at Providence, R. I. The 
text is concerned with the description of the 
Pendleton collection, which is elaborately il- 
lustrated in photogravure. This is probably 
the most artistic book on furniture that has 
ever been issued. 


...-One of the most important and interest- 
ing exhibits at the World’s Fair was that of 
the Bureau of Labor in the Government Build- 
ing, and many people will be glad to know 
that a comprehensive account of it, with maps 
and illustrations, is‘ published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor as Bulletin No. 
54. Public baths, cost of living and rates of 
wages, strikes and technical education are the 
subjects most fully treated. 


....Prof. Heinrich Shaefer’s unique collec- 
tion of the songs of the peasants of Upper 
Egypt, taken down while he was superintend- 
ing the excavation of the Berlin Museum at 
Abasir, has been translated from the German 
and Arabic by Frances Hart Breasted, and pub- 
lished by J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig (2.20 marks). 
A transliteration of the Arabic is given and 
explanatory notes. This little book will be of 
value to all who are interested in folk-songs. 


..»-A book of over 800 pages, entitled 
“Japan in the Beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” has been prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce to accompany the 
admirable and extensive Japanese exhibit at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and is for 
sale, at $3.50, by Y. Totsuka, 5640 Bartmer 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. It gives comprehen- 
sive and largely tabulated statistics of the agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, manufactures, 
markets, finances, postal and telegraph systems, 
education and military organization. 


....The Annual Reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution, which are distributed free to the 
people by members of Congress, afford one of 
the best opportunities for the ordinary reader 
to keep himself informed on the progress of 
science. The numerous articles are compre- 
hensive, authoritative, readable, and handsome- 
ly illustrated. The Report for 1903 is now 
pubiished. It contains accounts of the impor- 
tani work now being done on radium and solar 
Problems, in Egyptian excayations, Tibetan, 
Afrcan and polar exploration, the reclamation 
of the arid West and a score of other topics. 
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Pebbles 


How would you like to be waiting to be 
relieved by the Baltic fleet?—The Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

....There are a good many men who would 
give more than three dollars and a half to 
stand in Douglas’s shoes to-day.—The Boston 
Transcript. 

...-Carrie Nation would be doing the world 
a favor if she could manage to get at the vodka 
supply of the Russian navy.—-The Washington 
Evening Star. 

po You KNOw— 

That Julius Cesar never got half as many 
electoral votes as have been given to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ? 

That Noah’s ark didn’t cost as much as J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s private yacht? 

That Cleopatra couldn’t have paid the taxes 
on half of Hetty Green’s property? 

That the speeches of Senator’ Beveridge 
would make a larger book than would those of 
Demosthenes and Cicero together? 

That John W. Gates has in a single deal 
pulled out more than all the wealth of Croesus 
amounted to? 

That William Shakespeare’s income never 
amounted to as much per year as George Ade’s 
is per month? 

That never while he was preaching on earth 
did Jesus Christ receive half as much atten- 
tion as is given to John D., Jr.? 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 

.---I fear, my dear madam,” said the phy- 
sician, “that your stomach will never recover 
its tone, unless you limit yourself to the sim- 
plest diet imaginable.” “Ah, sir,” cried the 
woman, tears rolling down her cheeks, “ would 
that I could! But that is impossible.” “Im- 
possible! Why?” “Because I am _ the 
wretched woman who supplies photographs of 
‘dainty dishes’ to the fashion magazines. In 
order to photograph them, I must prepare 
them, and, as I cannot afford to waste expen- 
sive materials, I must eat them.” The physi- 
cian started from his chair. “It is certain 
death,” he cried. “What have you eaten to- 
day,'my child?” “I had for breakfast a shred- 
ded wheat biscuit filled with candied violets and 
olives, with a maple sugar and grated cheese 
sauce, the whole surrounded with a wreath of 
daisies for decorative effect. For luncheon,” 
the horror deepening in her eyes, “a large ripe 
tomato stuffed with cold lobster Newburgh 
and chopped nuts, served with a sherry and 
chocolate dressing. This was topped with a 
pure white chrysanthemum, and a few orchids 
were laid lightly about the plate. They made 
beautiful photographs.” “And they call men 
brave,” murmured the doctor. “I now under- 
stand why so large a percentage of my patients 
are women.”—Life. 





Editorials 


Revision of the Tariff 


Tue tariff ought to be revised by a 
reduction and a readjustment of rates, 
and the work should be done promptly. 
No one familiar with the tasks and the 
methods of Congress will say that re- 
vision ought to be undertaken at the 
approaching short session. That is out 
of the question. On March 4th the life 
of thé new Congress will begin, but the 
first regular session of that Congress will 
not begin until December, 1905. That 
session will probably end in the summer 
of 1906, not long before the Congres- 
sional campaign of that year. If it should 
be burdened with a revision of the tariff 
and should not begin the work of revision 
until January (after the holiday recess) 
it might not be able to enact its bill and 
adjourn before the middle of the Con- 
gressional campaign. Republican legisla- 
tors who remember things know that 
there would be a risk in passing a tariff 
bill at that time. 

We expect that a revision will be-made 
before the elections of 1906. We are con- 
fident that the President desires a reduc- 
tion of many of the rates and that he will 
recommend that Congress shall take up 
the work. The great pluralities given to 
him at the recent election were not an 
expression of the opinion that the tariff 
ought not to be touched. To a vast ma- 
jority of those voters—to all of them, in 
fact—Mr. Roosevelt is a man who is in 
favor of a square deal for everybody. 
The masses who gave him their votes 
trusted him to use his influence for what 
is just and right, as to tariff revision and 
all other questions that come before him. 
He knows that much of the tariff law is 
not what it ought to be. He will not dis- 
appoint them by failing to direct the 
attention of Congress to the defects and 
the injustice in it. This, we believe, he 
will do at the proper time. 

What will be the proper time? It is 
reported that, altho his forthcoming an- 
nual message will set forth no recom- 
mendations concerning the tariff, he in- 
tends that the annual message shall be 
speedily followed by another relating to 
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tariff revision and tariff reciprocity with 
Canada. If this be true, it indicates his 
conviction that the proper time to speak 
of these things is this coming winter, and 
that he thinks something can be and 
ought to be done before the end of the 
short session—not in the way of revision 
legislation, but in preparation for it. 

And it is true that something can be 
done. It is said that the President is 
inclined to recommend provision for the 
appointment of a non-partisan Commis- 
sion of experts, directed to prepare a 
revision bill for the consideration of the 
new Congress at its first regular session, 
or at a special session to be held next 
spring. Congress could provide for such 
a Commission. On the other hand, it 
could itself, by committees, do much of 
the preliminary work before March 4th 
and thereafter. 

In all probability the members of the 
present Ways and Means Committee will 
retain their places in the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress. It is a committee upon which the 
routine work of the short session will not 
weigh heavily. It could easily find time 
to begin the work of tariff revision by 
hearings and otherwise. The committee, 
or the Republican members of it, could 
carry on this work after March 4th and 
up to the assembling of the new Con- 
gress in special or regular session. In 
the winter of 1896-7, after the election 
of Mr. McKinley, the Dingley Ways and 
Means Committee, or the Republican ma- 
jority of it, set out to frame a tariff bill 
for the coming Congress, and made such 
progress that the bill so prepared was, 
we think, published before the end of 
March. A similar course might be taken 
this year, and a special session beginning 
in April could dispose of the whole mat- 
ter in two months. 

A Commission may take volumes of 
testimony and recommend an elaborate 
and well-considered scheme of changes, 
but actual revision rests with Congress, 
and Congress is inclined to insist upon its 
rights. The Commission of 1883, com- 
posed of protectionists, recommended 2 
revision involving an average reduction 
of 25 per cent. Congress rejected it, dis- 
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cussed the question at length, and en- 
acted a revision that made the tariff 
higher than it was before. It is true that 
we have never had a non-partisan Tariff 
Commission of economic experts, the ap- 
pointment of which is now suggested, but 
the report of such a Commission, in our 
judgment, would fare no better in Con- 
eres. 

Some are saying that a Commission 
of experts should recommend a few 
specific changes, which Congress would 
accept quickly—after only “ one week’s 
debate.” But Congress does not act 
in that way. If we may judge by what 
has taken place, we may predict with 
considerable confidence that Congress 
will insist upon doing the work, even if 
a Commission has been employed; that 
it will not consent to deal with a few 
specific changes, but will take up and 
act upon the entire tariff. It is folly to 
talk about “‘a week’s debate.” Discus- 
sion may be limited in the House (not 
to only one week, however), but on 
such a question the Senate will always 
take plenty of time. Moreover, a bill 
prepared by a committee of Congress, 
or by the majority of a committee, will 
be more favorably received and will be 
subjected to less revision, in the Senate 
or in the House, than a bill prepared 
by expert economists. Many a “ prac- 
tical” legislator would take pleasure in 
so disfiguring the bill of a group of non- 
partisan economists that its authors 
could not recognize its features. 

Time can most surely be saved and 
early enactment be procured by as- 
sembling Congress in special session 
next spring to consider a bill upon 
which the preliminary work has been 
done by the present Ways and Means 
Committee, by a joint committee of 
Republican Senators and Represent- 
atives, or by a Commission. The first 
of these agencies is, in our opinion, to 
be preferred. Those who desire to pre- 
vent any revision whatever will be 
found advising that nothing be done 
before the regular long session. There 
will be a considerable number of them 
in Washington this coming winter. 

It is the most important national 
question now before the American peo- 
ple—this one of tariff revision, with 
its relation to what are commonly 
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called Trusts and to reciprocity. It is 
of peculiar importance to the Repub- 
lican party, which is to be tested by its 
treatment of the problem. Under the 
blighting influence of a great blunder 
even the great majority of 118 in the 
House might disappear in 1906. Du- 
ties which are not needed for protection 
and which are used for extortion should 
be sharply reduced or entirely cut away. 
Monopolistic combinations that abuse, 
to the injury of American consumers, 
the rates which were given to stimu- 
late domestic competition in a pro- 
tected market, should be disciplined in 
this revision. Such action should not 
be prevented by the “plea that inde- 
pendent small competitors, if stich 
there be, will suffer most and unde- 
servedly. As a rule, there is very lit- 
tle competition between the so-called 
independent manufacturer and a great 
combination. in the same protected in- 
dustry. As a_.rule, the smaller pro- 
ducer, if he has free access to raw mate- 
rial, can profitably undersell the Trust, 
if he will, when the Trust must meet 
the demands of a huge and inflated cap- 
ital, and his own is reasonably fitted to 
the needs of his business. But whether 
this be true or not, there are duties 
which are needed for protection neither 
by the Trust nor by the independent, 
and which are abused by both, to the 
disadvantage of the public. 

The demands of tariff reform have 
undergone some change with the 
growth of combinations and the sup- 
pression of competition. To-day it is 
with respect to such tariff rates that 
the people are most sensitive and most 
firmly convinced that justice requires 
severe reduction. Any revision that 
treats the protected combinations with 
tender consideration will not satisfy 
the American public. 


a 
A Privileged Class 


Mr. Dootey defines a diploma as a 
license to wear a Mother Hubbard on the 
street without interference from the po- 
lice. If this were the only exemption 
conferred by the college from the rules 
which restrict ordinary mortals we 
should have nothing to say, but it is evi- 
dent that among other medieval tradi- 
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tions which hang about the American 
college there is a considerable remnant of 
the old régime when the campus pos- 
sessed the privilege of extra territoriality 
like a consulate and the local authorities 
had no power to arrest the students for 
any infraction of the public peace. But 
in those days the university had its own 
police, courts and prisons. Now the uni- 
versities disclaim all responsibility for the 
personal conduct of students, and the 
civil authorities shirk the duty thus re- 
signed to them. 

In New York City last summer a mob 
of men drove through the streets in the 
day time catching and kidnapping pedes- 
trians; binding and gagging them in spite 
of their struggles and throwing them into 
a furniture van like so many sticks of 
cord wood. Policemen watching the af- 
fair from the sidewalk refused to inter- 
fere. This sounds incredible until we.add 
the further, tho unessential, detail that 
the captors and their victims were uni- 
versity students, who by virtue of this 
fact are exempt alike from protection and 
punishment by the law. Of course it 
would have been different if such acts 
had been attempted in the slums, for the 
police are expected to keep order there. 

But the Princeton boys can sack-a Fall 
River steamboat, and the Columbia stu- 


dents can gut a restaurant, and other ° 


students can break up public entertain- 
ments and indulge in street fights and 
parade in indecent costumes with com- 
parative impunity, because they know 
enough to pass an entrance examination 
and are rich enough to pay a tuition fee. 
In Vienna a couple of weeks ago there 
was a long and bloody fight between 
the Germans and Italians, but no ar- 
rests were made because they were 
students. 

In Boston on the evening of November 
2d a mob of several hundred Technology 
students fought with a force of 150 po- 
licemen, and after a half-hour combat of 
torches and clubs the streets were 
cleared and several victims of the riot on 
both sides sent to the hospitals. It is not 
probable, however, that the Boston police 
will attempt in the future to maintain 
order in such a case, for charges of bru- 
tality are being brought against them and 
public opinion gives them no support. 
From the number of heads broken by the 
clubs of the police and the many men, 
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women and children trampled on by their 
horses in charging the crowd it appears 
that these complaints are justified, but no 
one seems inclined to cast a word of 
blame against the young men who, ac- 
cording to their own evidence at the trial 
—the trial of the policemen, of course, 
there is no other—assembled by publicly 
announced plan to indulge in street riot- 
ing and charged the line of police in a 
flying wedge. Resisting an officer in 
the execution of his duty is no crime in 
the case. of a man who studies algebra 
and Latin. The class of her population 
of which Boston is most proud is that 
class against which the city has to protect 
itself by calling out all its police reserves. 

In Belgium they have the curious pro- 
vision that an educated man has two 
votes. ' This plan, however justifiable 
theoretically, is too foreign to our ideals 
to be adopted in this country, but some- 
thing could be said in favor of the con- 
verse of this: a law inflicting a double 
penalty on an educated man who com- 
mits a crime. In a case where an ig- 
norant man who has offended against 
public order or decency would be sen- 
tenced, say, to imprisonment for a month 
and a fine of fifty dollars, a college man 
ought to receive two months in jail and 
be made to pay a hundred dollars, for he 
has been educated at public expense, and 
an illegal or immoral act on his part is 
doubly heinous. As a man’s knowledge 
increases, his responsibilities and duties 
to society increase in proportion. - If there 
is any one with whom law should be espe- 
cially lenient it is with him whose mis- 
demeanors are rendered excusable 
through neglect of early training. We 
have no reason to expect any lessening of 
our national vice, the lack of respect for 
law, so long as our picked and trained 
leaders of thought and action are during 
early manhood regarded as irresponsible, 
privileged and above the law. 

We are not criticising college fun and 
high spirits. We do not object to horse 
play, nor even to the tricks of donkeys. 
We have not a word to say against those 
Greek letter societies to which a man is 
not considered eligible until he has pub- 
licly made a fool of himself by standing 
on the street corner in a fantastic cos- 
tume. The members of such societies 
have a right to determine in their own 
way what qualifications are necessary in 
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their associates. But we object to the 
gown, which is supposed to confer dig- 
nity and honor, being used as a cloak to 
privilege law breaking. 

& 


How Liberty ls Lost 


THE ‘American people cares su- 
premely for efficiency. More than any 
other people in the world we are occu- 
pied with “ business.” The habits and 
the virtues that conduce to business 
success, we have come to think of as 
above all-other habits and virtues im- 
portant. The assertion that a man is 
unbusinesslike is a condemnatien that 
often carries with it the severe penalty 
of exclusion from economic opportun- 
ity and social considetation. Machines 
that are antiquated or below the high- 
est standard of effectiveness we con- 
sign to the scrap heap, with a disre- 
gard for capital. invested that makes 
Europeanis gasp. Officials and em- 


ployees that fail to produce looked-for 
results are-digsmissed from service, with 
as little regard’ for their future’ well 


being as if they-also, like our creations 
of steel and brass,; were unconscious 
mechanisms. New methods are sub- 
stituted for old without regard for any 
possible reaction of method upon char- 
acter. The only question ever raised 
is, Which method is best for the pur- 
pose of achieving the maximum effi- 
ciency of all the forces, physical and 
human, engaged in a given work? 
This’ supreme regard: for efficiency 
has been transforming our political 
thought and practice. Within the past 
twenty-five years we have rapidly been 
centralizing the functions of local gov- 
ernment. Public school education is 
no longer left wholly to the care of 
towns, townships, boroughs and cities. 
State boards of education, with State 
and county superintendents of schools, 
administer general laws enacted by 
State Legislatures, and some of these 
go so far as to prescribe how much 
time shall be given to certain subjects 
of instruction, and what textbooks shall 
be used. To a great extent the care of 
detectives and delinquents has been 
taken from counties and minor civil 
divisions and given to State institu- 
tions and other State administrative 
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organs. State boards of health are 
more and more extending their control 
over local boards. To a diminishing 
extent State revenues are obtained by 
the direct tax, assessed upon towns or 
townships, and to an increasing extent 
they are derived from particular taxes 
assessed by the State itself. In all this 
evolution we have proceeded in a sin- 
gle and straightforward purpose to se- 
cure €fficiency. We have not troubled 
ourselves about the possible reaction 
of these changes upon the vitality of 
local séif-government. We have not 
asked how far they have transformed 
the older schemé of American political 
life into something that the founders 
of our Republic would have regarded 
with abhorrence. 

Step by step with centralization we 
have been adopting a new theory of the 
executive function. The _ elaborate 
scheme of checks and balances, where- 
by the executive and the legislative 
prerogatives were sharply  distin- 
guished, and public activities could be 
carried on only thromgh a process of 
concurrence, has become discredited. 
We say that it was a cumbrous and 
unbusinesslike plan. What we want, 
we tell ourselves, is a method that will 
enable us to “get things done.” The 
business man, from his experience, as- 
serts that the only way to get things 
done is to find the man that knows how 
to do them, commit the work into his 
hands, give him full power and author- 
ity, and hold him responsible for re- 
sults. Acting on this theory we have 
been developing in our cities the “ busi- 
nesslike ” and “ efficient ” plan of gov- 
ernment by the- Mayor. Give - the 
Mayor a free hand, we say, and let him 
understand that he is expected to con- 
duct the city government as a people’s 
representative, and to show the results 
that they demand. In short, we de- 
clare, Let us simplify our Democracy. 
Let the people by all means retain 
power; but let them not try in any 
clumsy fashion to do the expert work 
of government themselves, or be so 
afraid of the bugaboo of dictatorship 
as to deprive themselves of efficient 
service. 

A people rejoicing in the vitality of 
youth, full of energy and hope, is al- 
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ways impatient of the “ lessons of his- 
tory.” Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that every people, since recorded his- 
tory began, that has tried thus to sim- 
plify the practical working of Demo- 
cratic or Republican government, and 
to secure efficiency by delegating ex- 
traordinary powers to the one man of 
supreme capability, has sooner or later 
lost its liberties. The Athenian De- 
mocracy was swallowed up in the Mace- 
donian Empire. The Roman Republic 
became the Empire of the Cesars. 
The Republics of Venice and Florence 
became the despotism of the Doges and 
the Medicis. The first French Repub- 
lic, proclaiming “ The Rights of Man,” 
gave itself over to the imperious rule 
of the first Napoleon, and the second 
Republic to the adoration of Napoleon 
ITI. 

Historians and publicists have ana- 
lyzed these lessons of history, and 
thousands of average citizens have re- 
flected upon them, only to conclude that 
history must forever repeat itself to 
the bitter end, or that some mysterious 
combination of forces, in some way that 
cannot be predicted, will save the great 
American experiment of self-govern- 
ment from the fate of all Republics in 
the past. 

We are not prepared to accept either 
of these conclusions, and we hold to 
another view because we are convinced 
that it is possible to secure all the ad- 
vantages of efficiency, without sur- 
rendering popular control to the strong 
and capable man. There is one part 
of the lesson of history that has been 
strangely overlooked, and it discloses 
the precise point at which the pursuit 
of efficiency becomes a surrender to the 
personal ruler. It will be by clearly 
perceiving what that point of departure 
is, and by choosing then the right 
course instead of the wrong, that the 
American people will, we believe, main- 
tain for all time the reality of popular 
self-government. 

The point of departure is reached 
when the electorate begins to realize 
consciously and clearly, or begins by 
insensible degrees to forget, what spe- 
cific things it proposes to hold its gov- 
erning executives responsible for 
achieving. The moment that a peo- 


ple ceases to decide for itself in detail 
what things it wants and proposes to 
have, and leaves all such decisions to 
its government, with a merely general 
demand that the government. shall 
promote the general welfare and the 
common happiness that moment the 
reality of Republicanism has ceased, 
and the reality of personal rule, under 
whatever name or disguise, has begun. 
And it makes no difference, so far 
as the result is concerned, whether a 
people ceases to decide these matters 
for itself because of indifference, in- 
dolence, or absorption in other. con- 
cerns, Or ceases to make its decision 
unmistakably known, because in_ its 
elections various questions are so con- 
fusingly combined that-it is impossible 
for any one to know what the mandate 
of the people upon any one question is. 
There is one, and so far as we can see, 
but one possible way of steering a Re- 
public past the point at which all Re- 
publics in the past have laid their 
course toward despotism, and that is 
by maintaining and developing a practice 
of popular voting upon specific questions 
of public policy, as well as upon the can- 
didates nominated for public office. In 
a large Commonwealth or Federal na- 
tion this can be accomplished by means 
of the Referendum. And on this topic 
we shall have something more to say. 


s 
Election Money 


AFTER the election Judge Parker re- 
turns to the charge that the Republican 
Committee’s fund was presumably se- 
cured by blackmail extortion from 
trusts. Southern and Western journals 
are declaring that the Democratic cam- 
paign lacked vigor until Judge Parker 
made this attack on Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Cortelyou. That is, the Democrats 
could not fight the Republicans on the 
issues before the people, and so were 
driven to criticize the methods of the 
campaign. ; 

There is a monstrous exaggeration of 
the amount of money that has been in the 
hands of the National Committees of 
the two parties. It has been declared 
that in the first McKinley campaign the 
Republican Committee had $10,000,000. 
The real sum was surely scarce half that. 
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So far as we ean learn a little over $2,- 
000,000 was spent this year, while the 
Democratic Committee had a little less 
than $2,000,000 to spend. No doubt 
money for the Republican fund was 
asked of and received from corporations 
interested in the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and doubtless the Democratic 
Committee got money wherever they 
could. 

But it is well that Judge Parker has 
called attention to the use of money for 
carrying an election. It is true that large 
sums are required for purposes. that 
are perfectly legitimate, for the -ex- 
penses of meetings and _ speakers, 
for printing and postage, for can- 
vassing and carriages and. workers; 
but it is also true that a great,deal of 
money is expended criminally to buy 
votes. In certain low districts the voters 
expect to be paid for voting. Probably 
this evil is not as extensive as it has been 
in the past, but it is practiced by both 
parties. It has been said that the Re- 
publicans were especially guilty of it at 
the second election of Mr. Lincoln, when 
patriotism seemed to require that they 
should do evil that good might come; 
and at a later election it was charged and 
proved that “blocks of four” were 
bought in Indiana. Indeed, except in the 
large cities, the Republicans in the North- 
ern States probably made more use of 
money to buy an election than did the 
Democrats, who depended on cruder and 
cheaper methods of success in the South. 
But neither party has failed to make 
free use of this form of corruption where 
it seemed necessary to secure the desired 
result. , 

It is at this end, the expenses on elec- 
tion day, the distribution of crisp bills 
at the polls, that the real crime against 
the nation appears; but those who, on 
the plea of the necessity for legitimate 
expenses, which are very large, obtain 
further contributions which will be used 
illegitimately, are also in their measure 
guilty. Their excuse is that they cannot 
control their agents, that they wish the 
money used only for legitimate purposes, 
but that in order that the necessary ex- 
penses be met evils will come in which 
they cannot prevent. This is partly true, 
and the wrong so passes down from 
agent to agent before a part of the money 
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dribbles to the last man, who pays the 
individual voter, that it ceases to be very 
much in evidence by the National Com- 
mittee, which collects the fund. It is true 
that they do not see and cannot help the 
final bribe, but they are at fault, and 
seriously so, when they collect a fund 
which is large enough to encourage such 
a use. 

It is well, we say, that Judge Parker 
has called attention to these funds, altho 
he has put his charges in a way that 
emphasizes another asserted wrong. The 
charge of blackmail is utterly unproved 
and has been indignantly denied, But the 
further charge that contributions were 
sought and reecived from trusts has 
not been denied, and is doubtless true. 
The remarkable thing is that Judge Par- 
ker declares that he insisted that the 
Democratic Committee should not seek 
contributions from these trusts. It is 
preternatural innocency that makes any 
one believe Taggart would not get all the 
money he could from whatever source, 
and he has not seemed to lack the money. 
Taggart vs. Cortelyou: we rest on their 
record. But the Democrats are said to 
have had two separate funds, one that of 
which a most reputable man, George 
Foster Peabody, was Treasurer, and the 
other managed by Mr. Sheehan. It is 
probably the first fund to which Judge 
Parker refers. 

Absolutely no evidence and no specifi- 
cation has been presented as to these as- 
serted enormous contributions from 
trusts. Judge Parker and the Demo- 
cratic press have been careful to make 
only general assertions. When the pro- 
prietor of a leading Democratic paper in 
this city tells his friends freely that one 
“trust” paid in $500,000, and others 
$50,000, it would seem that he ought to 
be able to put his statements in print, so 
that they might be proved or denied. 

But we come to this: Is it wrong for 
an individual, or a great corporation, to 
contribute largely to a political fund? 
That depends on the purpose. If the 
purpose is to buy votes the man who 
gives the money is more guilty than the 
wretch who takes it. If the purpose is 
to secure, by persuasion of voters, a 
policy which is desired by the giver of 
the money, it is innocent, except it be the 
fact that the giver, whether individual or 
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trust, is engaged in an unlawful and 
criminal business, which he wishes to 
maintain. But it was not wrong in the 
troublous times of 1864 for rich men to 
give large sums to secure the mainte- 
nance of the Union; and equally it is not 
wrong now for a manufacturer to give 
a large sum to maintain the policy of 
protection, which he knows secures him 
a profit, and which he also believes is for 
the benefit of the people; nor was it 
wrong for bankers to give freely to 
maintain the gold standard against 
Mr.» Bryan. Equally it is not wrong 
for a “trust” to give large con- 
tributions for maintaining the finan- 
cial prosperity of the country, on which 
its business and profits depend. - Or- 
dinarily -prosperity is what political 
measures and changes are meant to se- 
cure, and they have to be paid for. Is 
this selfish? Certainly, but it is a proper 
kind of selfishness, that sort of ‘self- 
interest for which all must work and on 
which the total welfare of the public 
depends. We put no credit in the $500,- 
ooo story, but that big corporations 
should pay big contributions for legiti- 
mate political expenses is not wrong, and 
is justified by the importance of the end 
desired; for such general financial dis- 
tress as has in the past followed political 
changes is of untold evil to the country. 

We heartily approve Mr. Cockran’s 
proposal to introduce into Congress a bill 
making contributions public. 


as 


Where the Humor Comes In. 


NATUuRE is not always an artist, but she 
never is a clown. Left to herself she 
never indulges in a witticism or perpe- 
trates a joke. There is a sober finality 
about the arrangements of her very 
stones, like periods set to stern sentences. 
When she erects a rock ledge it is a scar, 
a memorial’ of ancient agonies, not the 
grinning teeth of an earth-born levity. 
There is 4 solemn cadence in the eternal 
succession of herhillsand valleys. Nobody 
ever saw a fimny landscape unless a man 
had meddled with it. There is more de- 
corum in a forest than in a senate cham- 
ber. No tree ever looks humorous of its 
own accord. To be sure, they are some- 
times trained and trimmed until they re- 
semble anything, from a lady in hoop 
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skirts to the closely cropped head of a 
middle aged financier, but permitted to de- 
velop its own characteristics a tree never 
is droll, It. suggests symmetry,. grace, 
strength, benevolence, poetry, religion— 
anything rather than humor. Many of 
us femember some old ‘maternal looking 
apple tree with low-reaching branches 
like cradling arms, and we havé a bow- 
ing acquaintance with fine lady trees in 
the spruce city parks; but who ever saw 
a bow-legged pine or a paunch-bellied 
poplar? The warped and twisted trunk 
of a mountain oak does not suggest hu- 
morous deformity so much as it does a 
sort of rheumatic strength. A maple has 
her seasons, but she has no light moods. 
The gayety among her leaves is that of 
the sun and wind. ‘The grave green 
cloak of a cedar is never absurdly out of 
place except in a frivolous flower garden. 
In the forests, upon the barren hillsides, 
they are like chaplets hung far and wide 
in memory of the soil that was once the 
flesh of living men, singing birds and 
flowing thorn. In the desert the palm 
is an ascetic, a tree monk in a green cowl, 
living out a long penance. It becomes 
ridiculously stagy only when ‘potted and 
set in the luxurious drawing rooms of 
human habitations. On the prairie the 
coarse grass and surly sedge are like the 
mane and beard of a giant-breeding 
earth, and it would be like mistaking a 
lion for a nanny-goat to find a suggestion 
of humor there. 

But from the time Adam undertook to 
lay off his garden and Eve rooted her 
first geranium cuttings we have had a 
perversion of nature’s sanity and sober- 
ness. Now, the landscape gardener who 
understands thoroughly every artificial 
combination she will submit to has a lu- 
crative business. She is box-bordered 
like my lady’s ermine edged cloak. She 
is pieced together in little squares, ter- 
raced, with tulips sprouting out like a 
row of false teeth. The reason why we 
call these effects “harmonious” is be- 
cause we lack imagination. Left alone, 
such a garden requires twenty years to 
outgrow its human angularities. 

This caricaturing instinct is the absurd 
as well as the criminal feature about the 
literature of the garden-novelists, who 
profess to write out their appetizing ex- 
periences for a radish-eating public. 
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They are playing paper dolls with nature, 
placing themselves upon a basis of social 
equality with dignified shrubs and plants 
that were never meant for such hoyden 
companionships. 

There are exceptions, of course, to this 
too common disposition to deface nature. 
A rich man often builds his house in a 
grove or upon a bluff and has the good 
sense to leave things as they are. And 
there are little brown farmers’ wives liv- 
ing far away in the country who are so 
near and kin to earth and violets, so wise 
in the fragrant love of bloom and color 
that they colonize their gardens so dain- 
tily with flower-folk that the effect is like 
a miniature paradise. But, as a rule, quite 
the opposite may be expected. The abil- 
ity to discover and appreciate what is 
humorous depends largely upon the im- 
agination, and the accident of producing 
what is absurd often comes from a lack 
of imagination. This is illustrated by 


the “flower yards” around the cabins 
of the South, where tropical sentimental- 
ity is represented by a flamboyant dis- 


play of colors. The prevailing ambition 
is to secure as great a variety as possible. 
In these regions any vine may select its 
own support. Thus, a vagabond gourd 
crawls through the cemetery fence and 
twines about the most pretentious tomb- 
stone there without offending the be- 
reaved sensibilities of surviving relatives. 
The same obtuseness probably accounted 
for the sodding of a little boy’s grave 
there with Johnny-jump-ups. And while 
the cemetery probably shows many 
floral witticisms at the expense of the 
dead, they are not confined to such places. 
We recall a flower garden in a North 
Georgia village that at once suggested 
the funny page in a Sunday newspaper. 
The woman who designed it was a de- 
vout soul, but her taste in outdoor deco- 
rations, was absolutely rakish. It ap- 
peared that. her repressed worldly in- 
stincts found involuntary expression in a 
sort of immorality of colors. A company 
of bacchanalian prince feathers occupied 
the foreground. In an adjoining “ half 
moon” a lemon lily stood like a forsaken 
bride in a rabble of phlox and peonies. 
A tiny harem of brightly hued poppies 
Were grotesquely guarded by an escort 
of snap-dragons. Between two rose 
bushes a sunflower halted like Simple 
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Simon. And near the fence there was a 
row of pinks and_bachelor’s-buttons 
standing together like boys and girls in a 
spelling class. 

And if the result is not so diverting, the 
same indelicate sense of things is seen in 
more expensive gardens. Flowers be- 
longing to entirely different realms of 
suggestion are set out side by side, like 
prince and pauper in the same bed. To 
garrison a colony of white lilies with a 
regiment.of zinnias is a korticultural im- 
propriety often committed by any lady in 
the suburbs. 

What we need is more imagination and 
courtesy in dealing with that part of na- 
ture which is planted, pruned and topped. 


a 


The hope that the present 
war with Japan, notwith- 
standing its defeats, will 
prove a great blessing to Russia in the 
end, appears to be in the way of ac- 
complishment. It will be a new era 
to Russia if Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
is allowed to have his way. All de- 
pends on the decision of the Czar, who 
would go forward, but is assured by 
his oldest counselors that it would be 
the overthrow of his dynasty and the 
ruin of the Empire. This is one of 
the cases in which the folly of Reho-. 
boam in seeking the advice of the young 
men is real wisdom. The successor of 
de Plehve is what would be called in 
Russia a liberal. It is not so much 
that he believes that the condition of 
the Jews should be ameliorated, nor is 
it that he asks for the establishment of 
a constitution; all he now asks is a 
degree of local self-government by 
means of the Zemstvos. He has him- 
self served in them, believes in them 
and sees that if they were allowed the 
power they might do much to preserve 
order and relieve suffering in the prov- 
inces. Then out of these Zemstvos 
there would be sure to come in the end 
some representation in the central gov- 
ernment, even if, at first, only in the 
way of advice. It isa great thing that 
he has summoned the representatives 
of the Zemstvos to meet in Saint Pe- 
tersburg for consultation. The old 
powerful leaders are doing all they can 
to suppress the meetings, but the mem- 
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bers are there, and are holding unoff- 
cial, tho not official, sessions. There is 
already allowed a freedom of discus- 
sion in the press on the subject such as 
has never been known, and it would seem 
that the movement cannot go back- 
ward. This little question is big with 
a peaceful and beneficent revolution for 
Russia. Repression might mean bloody 
revolution or assassination. 
as 


There has been of 
late some talk of a 
revival of Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley’s claim to especial re- 
ward for his services in the Span- 
ish War, mainly ascribable to the ad- 
vent of Mr. Isidor Rayner into the 
United States Senate ; and the suggestion 
has been made that the appearance of the 
Admiral’s autobiography, in which he 
again invites the country to consider his 
side of the unfortunate controversy, has 
been timed with reference to some action 
of this kind. If any such intentions have 
existed, the result of the election should 
now effectively dispose of them. While it 
is true that Admiral Schley has been the 
recipient of popular ovations sufficient 
perhaps in number and intensity, so to 
speak, to lead him to imagine that the 
people would favor a substantial official 
recognition being, even now, accorded 
him, he should remember that in this 
country popular ovations are one thing 
and the popular vote is another and very 
different thing, and that experience has 
long since proved that there is no neces- 
sary relation between them. However, 
therefore, he may have interpreted the 
shouts of admiring crowds, the popular 
vote emphatically sustains President 
Roosevelt’s final disposition of his ap- 
peal expressed in the following words: 

“There is no excuse whatever from either 
side for any further agitation of this unhappy 
controversy. To keep it alive would merely 
do damage to the navy and to the country.” 


A Claim Unwisely 
Revived 


We take it to be clear duty of every 
citizen to accept this as ending the whole 
matter, and it is so distinctly the duty of 
Admiral Schley thus to regard it that 
the public will justly expect of him not 
merely no further agitation, but a mani- 
festation of disapproval if this be -at- 
tempted by any one else. 
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We fear that the head of the 
Christian Catholic Apostolic 
Church in Zion—we mean Dr. 
Dowie—is suffering from incipient 
brain degeneracy. We began to fear 
it when he made himself out to be the 
second, or third, Elijah. Now comes 
a new development of dignity and au- 
thority; he is “ John Alexander, First 
Apostle,” and there are only two steps 
above it; of which the first is the ex- 
pected reincarnation of our Lord. Un- 
fortunately with this new accession of 
power there has come a sad loss of im- 
pressiveness. In his pictures which - 
flooded his journals, and which were 
sad evidence of his conceit, there was 
yet an impressive dignity. But now 
he has put out a new set of pictures of 
himself that might make the judicious 
laugh. He has dressed himself up in a 
sort of high priest toggery, except that 
no high priest ever was embroidered 
in such poor taste. He has on a sort 
of turban, and a long white jacket with 
huge squares separated by broad bands, 
and each square has a second square 
set in it by the corners, and each of 
these a third, as if the squares were 
meant to protest against a Free Mason 
triangle. Then on his breast is a great 
cross. Below the jacket falls a light, 
coarsely embroidered skirt that falls 
to his feet, and over that a darker over- 
skirt that reaches from the jacket to 
his knees. The “Apostle” is repre- 
sented as lifting his hands in benedic- 
tion. We are not told what the colors 
are, but we presume they are “ scarlet, 
blue and purple, and fine twined linen ” 
like what was worn by the Jewish 
priests. But for a “ First Apostle” to 
put on priestly vestments seems to us 
rather a reversion of type. It was not 
Peter’s way. And for an inspired 
Apostle he shows very poor esthetics. 


a 


The fate of Pére Loisy is 
yet in doubt. It is not true 
that he has been required to 
recant on threat of excommunication, 
as has been stated in the press. But it 
seems that a new Syllabus is in course 
of preparation, and it is reported that 
he will be required to subscribe to its 
propositions on pain of being excom- 
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municated should he refuse. But, again, 
it is said that the propositions will be 
condemned without any reference to 
their sources, and that they may be 
found elsewhere than in Loisy’s writ- 
ings. In this last case nothing would 
be asked of him. It is impossible to 
forecast what will really happen. 
Meanwhile he is in peaceful retirement 
at Garnay (near Dreux), looking after 
the turnips and lettuce he planted last 
August, while things are moving on- 
ward about him. The Sulpicians at the 
close of the scholastic year will quit all 
the Grand Seminaries of France now 
in their charge. This was expected, 
but it creates surprisingly little excite- 
ment among the French clergy, of 
whom none seems to worry much over 
the change. If these sons of the Abbé 
Olier are to be domiciled only in the 
United States and Canada, it is not 
clear how they will hold on to the es- 
tablishment at Issy, which is their 
property. We regret that Pére Loisy’s 
Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels, 
altho completed, is not likely to appear 


for several years, doubtless owing to 
the requirement of silence imposed 


upon him. It is not strange that the 
French people resent such ecclesias- 
tical dictation, and even go too far in 
their reprisal. We much fear that the 
abolition of the Concordat will not 
mean what we know as a free Church 
in a free State, but sharp control of the 
Church by the State. 


as 


The unsectarian charac- 
ter of our modern na- 
tional congresses for 
philanthropic and sociological work was 
shown at the meeting of the National 
Prison Association by the fact that the 
report on the care of discharged convicts 
was prepared by a Catholic priest, Father 
Fish, of Trenton, N. J., and was signed 
and supported by a Protestant evangel- 
ist and major of the Salvation Army. 
The international character of the gath- 
ering was established by delegates from 
Canada, England and Japan, altho the 
National Prison Association does not as- 
sume to be an international organiza- 
tion. But Canada is always represented, 
and some of the most efficient prison 
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work is now done in that country. The 
address of Mr. Innami, of Japan, who 
heartily favored the indeterminate sen- 
tence, the parole law and juvenile courts, 
and who is in this country for the sake 
of studying these subjects, is another 
evidence of the progressive character of 
his people. A new and interesting ex- 
periment is under way at the Illinois State 
Reformatory at Pontiac. It is an at- 
tempt to combine the efforts at self gov- 
ernment, so successfully adopted at the 
George Junior Republic, in New York, 
with the discipline of a reformatory for 
young offenders. The experiment has 
been in successful operation for eighteen 
months. It is applied to 200 boys be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and seven- 
teen. These boys are organized into a 
self governing community, living sep- 
arately from the other inmates of the in- 
stitution. By means of the suffrage, the 
establishment of a bank and of currency, 
redeemable in credit marks applying to 
their own liberation and by means of 
courts of justice and other instrumentali- 
ties, they are educated into the principles 
and practice of civil government, and 
feel also the pressure of economic mo- 
tives. Superintendent Mallaly thinks 
that they have to a great extent solved 
the problem of making better men out of 
these boys and putting them in the way 
of becoming good citizens. 
a 

We are beginning to under- 
stand better the capabilities of 
what we have thought of as in- 
ferior races, which may be. only belated 
races. Japan has enlightened us, and we 
may get further light from the conquest 
of the British in Nigeria. Sir Frederick 
D.Lugard, on capturing the city of Kano, 
600 miles inland from Lagos, found a 
kingdom possessing a civilization and his- 
tory, with a list of emirs, or kings, ex- 
tending back eight hundred years. Kano 
has 30,000 inhabitants, largely a floating 
trading population. The city is ‘sur- 
rounded by stupendous walls from 30 to 
50 feet high and 40 feet thick at the base, 
and with a perimeter of 11 miles, with 
13 gates, each set in a massive tower. 
The royal citadel covers 33 acres. - The 
city is reached by a wonderful caravan 
road fifty feet wide, extending hundreds 
of miles, inclosed with very ancient 
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hedges and traveled by thousands of men 
and animals. On each side are villages 
and cultivated fields. The people are 
described by Lugard as brave and intelli- 
gent. There is no reason why, under the 
new civilization, we may not expect as 
much from these people as from any 
other race. Northern Nigeria has 500,- 
000 square miles, with 20,000,000 popu- 
lation—that is, it is as large as ten States 
like New York. There is no likelihood 
that Nigeria will be ruled by the British 
as cruelly as the Kongo State has been 
tuled by Leopold. 2 


No other yellow journal could well 
have frightened the people with a more 
ignorant and mischievous sensation than 
that which was published at great length 
as to the air in our new Subway by an 
evening journal which ought to have 
known better. It declared that the air in 
the Subway has lost a full third of its 
oxygen and that the result is most dan- 
gerous to health. The story was absurd, 
as the Subway is very much more 
spacious than those ot London or Paris, 
where no such evil has been discovered, 
and the exits for air larger and more 
numerous, and a current of air is always 
to be felt. Further, this Subway is run 
by electricity, and there are no engines 
with coal to give out carbonic acid, and 
no lamps. Prof. C. F. Chandler has 
made fifty analyses of the air and finds 
that the oxygen is practically the same 
in the Subway as it is above, and the 
sensation is ended, with injury to some 
nervous people and with no apology. 

a 


We have no doubt that the presbyteries 
in the Presbyterian Church will by an 
overwhelming majority vote for union 
with the Cumberland Presbyterians on 
the conditions named, of which only one 
has excited comment, that which allows 
separate presbyteries for languages or 
races, “ but in no case without their con- 
sent.” But without whose consent? Is it 
the consent of both parties? Can the 
colored, or the white, for example, either 
one, go off by their own consent? So 
the language seems to imply, and very 
wrong it is. For example, suppose the 
white churches, which are “a particular 
race,” ask to be set off from the colored 
churches in Missouri, it would seem they 


could do it; and all the colored Presby- 
terians are on this ground opposing the 
plan of union, but with little success. 
We are glad to see that the New York 
and New Brunswick presbyteries have 
on this ground we the union. 


If Admiral Dewey becomes a member 
of the International Commission de 
Lunatico Inquirendo on the Russian 
Baltic Fleet, the real altitude of his rank 
will, for the first time, probably become 
appreciated. He is not merely an Ad- 
miral, but the “ Admiral of the Navy.” 
There is no exactly corresponding grade 
to this in any service, tho perhaps the 
nearest is the British “ Admiral of the 
Fleet,” which has several holders. Ad- 
miral Dewey will, therefore, outrank all 
his associates, and hence be entitled to 
preside. Altho rather diffident himself, he 
can be relied upon to assert his full offi- 
cial prerogative for the honor and glory 
of the United States Navy. 

& 


It would seem that there can be a 
steel trust where there is not a pro- 
tective tariff. The steel manufacturers 
of Belgium, France, Germany and Eng- 
land have just met in Brussels and agreed 
to form a great European trust to control 
the prices and output of steel rails against 
America, because we are underselling 
them. The proportion of production is 
to give England, a free trade country, 
almost half, or 47 per cent., while Ger- 
many takes 32 per cent., Belgium 16, and 
France 5. 

ed 

In the history of crime in Hawaii there 
has never been a lynching. But lately 
several murderers have remained long in 
prison untried, and the result is that 
in the case of a late murderer the 
authorities had difficulty in preventing 
his being lynched. Nothing tempts to 
lynching like the unnecessary delay of 
justice. i 

Js 

According to the report of the Judge 
Advocate-General the trials for court- 
martial the past year in our army were 
reduced to 4,249 from 5,275 the previous 
year. And yet the officers keep telling us 
that the suppression of the sale of liquor 
in the camps increases drunkenness and 
disorder. It is not easy to understand it. 
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Insurance 


Mr. Lawson’s Attack on Insur- 
- ance Companies 


IF we are to judge Mr. T. W. Law- 
son’s appeal to the policyholders of the 
life insurance companies, which, in his 
newspaper advertisements, he claims to 
have exposed as participants in the coterie 
of speculators engaged in the “ frenzied 
finance” which he has been exploiting 
in Everybody's Magazine, we should 
be compelled in all fairness to say that he 
has promised much and delivered little. 
Like the weird sisters in “‘ Macbeth,” it 
seems to be temperamental with Mr. 
Lawson to keep the word of promise to 
the ear and break it to the hope. Read- 
ing his advertisements in the New York 
daily papers of November 2ist, one 
would be led to conclude that the Decem- 
ber number of Everybody's Magazine 
contained a revelation of reprehensible 
practices indulged in by four large life 
insurance companies that would startle 
the country. A careful reading of the 
article in question reveals a wealth of in- 
timation and a paucity of fact. The re- 
sult is disappointing to the impartial 
reader. 

It is quite clear that if Mr. Lawson is 
in possession of any knowledge that would 
be of value to the hundreds of thousands 
of policyholders in these companies it is 
his duty to divulge it. He asserts that a 
number of institutions, possessing up- 
ward of a billion of dollars which must 
be invested, are conrected, through these 
investments, with various financial insti- 
tutions that, in one way or another, are 
of doubtful benefit to the people. Mr. 
Lawson seems to indicate that it would 
not be surprising to learn that the indi- 
viduals who are caring for and investing 
this vast sum of money were studiously 
subserving their own financial interests 
and waxing rich out of the opportunities 
afforded them in har-dling what is proba- 
bly the largest trust fund ever accumu- 
lated in this world. Mr. Lawson’s vari- 
ous promises indicate that he would 
Prove that some such diversion of the 
funds had been made. Up to this time he 
has not done so. If it were shown that 
the men who control the large life insur- 
ance companies of the country were false 
to their trusts to the extent of using their 


opportunities, the rather to enrich them- 
selves than to serve the interests of the 
countless numbers who innocently and 
ignorantly confide in them, they would 
deserve the opprobrium of all honest men, 
if not a term in jail. It was presumed 
that Mr. Lawson was prepared to expose 
some such state of affairs, but this he has 
not done as yet. To those of understand- 
ing minds he weakens his case by at- 
tempting to buttress it with plausibilities 
instead of facts. For example, he accounts 
for the “defense” made by the New 
York Life—it would be more to the point 
to use the term hostility of Mr. McCall— 
on the ground that the company refused 
to issue policies to Mr. Lawson, and that, 
therefore, out of revenge he (Lawson) 
attacks it. He then proceeds to show, by 
fac-simile copies of typewritten. letters 
over the signatures of Mr. McCall and 
his Boston agents, that not longer ago 
than January of this year the company 
was anxious to have Mr. Lawson become 
amember. The impression‘created in the 
mind of the reader is that Mr. Lawson 
was singled out to be written to, when the 
truth is, as every one acquainted with 
the advertising methods of companies 
knows, the letters in question were but a 
part of thousands issued by the company 
every month. This sort of thing looks 
on its face as intentionally misleading ; it 
is at best weakening for Mr. Lawson’s 
case. 

As we have already stated, Mr. Law- 
son may be in possession of some very 
important information ; if he is, it is his 
duty in the interests of the public to make 
it current; when he does so, THE IN- 
DEPENDENT will fearlessly aid him in cir- 
culating it. 

THE INDEPENDENT holds no brief for 
the New York Life, the Mutual Life, 
the Prudential or the Equitable. We 
firmly believe in the benefits of life 
insurance and for that reason have 
had articles on insurance for more than 
a generation. We have criticised in 
the past the insurance companies when 
we believed they violated the best interest 
of sound life insurance,and shall not hesi- 
tate if occasion should arise to do so 
again. But when we criticise we wish to 
deal not in generalities, but in specific 
facts. 
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Financial 


Mexico on a Gold Basis 


Ir was foreseen some time ago that 
Mexico would soon place her currency 
on a gold basis. Her new 4 per cent. 
loan of $40,000,000, recently awarded to 
Speyer & Co., was so readily taken be- 
cause of the prevailing expectation as to 
such a step, and of the confidence of the 
financial world in the enlightened and 
progressive views of her Government on 
this subject. With the approval of Minis- 
ter Limantour’s plan and the submission 
to Congress of a bill embodying it; orthe 
19th inst., the change has virtually been 
accomplished, for the bill will promptly 
become a law. Mexico now ranges her- 
self with the forces of civilization the 
world over in accepting and supporting 
the gold standard. 

She does this by establishing and by 
undertaking to maintain a fixed gold 
value for her silver dollar. This dollar, 
so well known in many countries, is re- 
tained, with its weight and fineness un- 
changed ; but it is to have by law a fixed 
value of 50 cents in gold. Thus the pres- 
ent ratio is nearly observed, for the actual 
gold value of this dollar is now about 
47 cents. Dollars of the old style will be 
coined, but only for export. They will 
not come back, for the importation of 
them is forbidden. Much of Mexico’s 
silver output may go out in this form, 
virtually as merchandise, to be used as 
currency in silver standard countries. Dol- 
lars minted for use athome will,of course, 
have some distinguishing mark. The 
quantity of them, we judge from the dis- 
patches, will be limited to the amount 
now in circulation. New dollars will 
simply take the place of the old ones, as 
the latter are gradually withdrawn. Thus 
the parity can easily be maintained. At 
the same time, subsidiary coins will be 
made, and will be given out in exchange 
for dollars. The old dollars will soon 
disappear, the new ones will be in general 
use, and the change will have taken place 
without any serious disturbance of values 
and probably without any marked fluc- 
tuation in the price of silver. As the 
metal is a prominent domestic product, 
Mexico naturally desires to treat it with 
consideration. The method adopted 
closely resembles that which our Govern- 
ment has used in the Philippines. China 
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is now the only large nation still clinging 
to what is called the silver standard, but 
recent commercial treaties require her to 
prepare for such action as has been taken 
in Mexico. 

Currency stability thus acquired in 
Mexico will stimulate her industries, 
hasten the development of her natural 
resources, and enlarge her foreign com- 
merce. The fluctuations to which her 
money has been subjected have restricted 
such commerce and tended to discourage 
the investment of foreign capital in her 
industries. The friendly and the financial 
interest of the United States in this bene- 
ficial change is second only to that of 
Mexico and her people. It has been esti- 
mated that $500,000,000 of American 
capital is invested in that country. This 
investment in mines, in railways of an 
international character, and in other en- 
terprises will be favorably affected, to the 
advantage of both nations. 

& 


WE have not seen a handsomer pub- 
lication of its kind than a pampbhalet 
concerning the Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas Railway Company, published by 
Fisk & Robinson, the company’s fiscal 
agents. More than 70 illustrations, ad- 
mirable reproductions of fine photo- 
graphs, assist the interesting text in dis- 
playing the rich natural resources, the in- 
dustries and the varied attractions of the 
region through which the railway passes. 


...+Lhe hull of the steamboat “ Gen- 
eral Slocum” was sold at auction last 
week for $1,800. A dealer in second- 
hand machinery was the purchaser. Con- 
siderable doubt exists as to the possibility 
of recovering any larger amount than 
this through the suits that have been in- 
stituted by relatives of the victims who 
lost their lives because of the burning 
of the “General Slocum” last summer. 
If this sum be divided pro rata among 
the various claimants they would each 
receive something like $1.80. 


....Dividends announced: 


International Silver Co., Coupons No. 12 
are payable December rst. 

Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co., Preferred, 1 per 
cent., pavable December rst. 

Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co., Common, 14 per 
cent., payable January rst. 

Buff. & Susq. Iron Co., Coupons, payable 
December rst. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold 
and Silver Smiths, Stationers and 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise 


The Tiffany Blue Book 


1905 Edition is now ready, and upon 
request a copy will be sent to in- 
tending purchasers without charge. 








Although this annual holiday cata- 
logue contains No illustrations, pic- 
tures or cuts, patrons will find its 
450 pages of concise descriptions a 
veritable directory of helpful sugges- 
tions of Christmas presents, with the 
minimum and- maximum prices at 
which the articles can be purchased. 


Mail Orders 


Attention is directed to the facili- 
ties of Tiffany & Co.’s Mail Order 
Department. Upon advice as to 
requirements and limits of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will forward promptly 
photographs, Cuts or careful descrip- 
tions of what their stock affords. 








Tiffany & Co. 
especially invite 
a comparison 
of their prices. 


Jewelry 
Silverware 
Watches 

Clocks 

Bronzes 

Fine China 
Glassware 

and a wide range 
of other articles 
suitable for 
Holiday Gifts, 

all enumerated 
with prices in 

the 1905 

Tiffany Blue Book, 


Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly 
retailers. 
They do not 


employ agents 


or sell their 
wares through 
other dealers. 





Union Square New York | 
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PORTRAITS BY OLD MASTERS. 


The retrospective element in the Comparative 
Exhibition of Native and Foreign Paintings takes one 
back to about 1820, and so permits the inclusion of 
Michel, Sir Thomas Lawrence and Turner. An exhi- 
bition in the Ebrich Galleries, 8 West Thirty-third 
street, covcrs an earlier period, from- Lorenzo Lotto 
and Rembrandt to Gilbert Stuart’and Raeburn. And 
while the organizers of the comparative” exhibition. 
with the rarest exceptions, have avoided portraits, the 
collection of older pictures has been confined to por- 
traits alone. -Here is a chance for- our artists and 
amateurs to see what some of the greatest and less 
eminent men of a remote past have done in the way of 
portraiture, the poses they preferred, the colors they 
used, the accessories they ‘Jent their sitters. 

The likeness of a lady in’ pure Rembrandt style is 
attributed very happily to his remarkable pupil, Fer- 
dinand Bol. A‘mantle of heavy, richly colored mate- 
rial, deeply-edged- with fut, hangs from the shouldérs 
of a young- woman ‘typically Dutch in features and 
coloring. i pecimens of Sir Godfrey Kneller 
represent, the oné Admiral Edward Russell, Barl of 
Orford, the other ‘soii~,young prince. That of the 
Admiral is perhaps thé finest work by this master 
ever shown here. -A-strong light falls from the right 
on his face; which‘is very cleverly modeled about eyes 
and lips. The little prince sidesteps in a comical 
dancing-master’s Way, placing his right hand on the 
head of ‘a’ dog, and trails after him a. voluminous 
cloak which. lies on the ground. His bare feet and 
legs are in sandals and pale red lacings. His hair is 
tightly curled, and he presents an exhilarating exam- 
ple of what parents were capable of early in the 
eighteenth century, when they were pleased to deco- 
rate their innocent offspring according to the prevail- 
ing fashion. 

A Sir Peter Lely is worthy to hang as pendant be- 
side the Admiral Russell of Kneller. It is a portrait 
of Elisabeth Countess of Chesterfield, a three-quarter- 
length seated, the elegant taper-fingered hands painted 
with great care and the stunning pearls, long, double 
ear-drops, chain of big pearls round the _ throat, 
wrought with such perfection that one feels how de- 
lighted the wearcr must have been to see her treas- 
ures recorded for the envy of all women to come. 
The rich red gown with white satin lining forms a 
color-pendant to the beautiful old-rose sash the Ad- 
miral wears in Kneller’s portrait. 

An impressive balf length is a likeness of one of 
the Viscontis by Lorenzo Lotto, of Bergamo and Ven- 
ice. A charming little picture is the bust of a lady 
said to be Bianca Cappella, which is attributed to 
Giovanni Battista Moroni. Here, too, is a likeness 
of Voltaire’s great friend, the Marquise du Chftelet, 
by Jean Mare Nattier, a rather pretty woman in a 
green velvet dress who is posing for a friend of the 
philosophers. In her right hand is a pair of com- 
passes, in her left a flower; behind her on the table 
is an orrery of the planets. 

An elderly lady by Hyacinthe Rigaud offers anoth- 
er chance to see the portraiture of the early eight- 
eenth century in France. She is the owner of a double 
chin, has the look of an epicure, and is clad in a 
brave gown the color of red wine lees, with lining of 
white silk. Vain of her elegant little hand, she rests 
the right conspicuously on a piece of furniture and 
bids you notice how. perfect it is. 

These are only a few of the notable canvases in the 
Ehrich Gallery. If there were space, attention might 
be called to the exquisite little portrait by Ter Borch, 








of a Dutch youth, who, an inscription in Latin test 
files, is the unique hope of an illustrious but unfo 
nate house; to the portrait of George Washington 
Gilbert Stuart: to those of Lady Eliot and Sir Wi 
Ham Eliot by John Riley, court painter and pupil ¢ 
Sir Peter Lely, and ‘to the delightful likenesses , 
Lord and Lady Raglan by Sir Henry Raeburn. 

It would be difficult to say where in America ong 
could see a collection like this, and, indeed, in Lo A & A’ 
don and Paris one might look far among the gallerie 
of dealers before finding a collection with so wide 4 1 
range. Our museums do not understand the value o 
such pictures; only a limited number of collectors ap. 
preciate old paintings sufficiently to admire them fo 
their tone, their naiveté, their story of a past ideal, 
or one of a dozen other points which have nothing to 
do with their market price. Lovers of pictures out of 
the common should not fail to visit this little show. 
New York Times. 


‘READING NOTICE 


GRAND PRIZE FOR THE UNDERWOOD. 


a unanimous verdict of the jury the Grand Prize of 
the Louisiana Purchase ition been awarded to the 
Underweod Typewriter. This is not a surpri 


who are ny 

who know titisa — first-class writing machine. 
The visible ew ncreases its usefulness and 
therefore its popularity.. 


THE HUEBSCH YEAR BOOK. 

No need of forgetting engagements, appointments, pay- 
ments, birthdays, ete, if you have one oF Huebsch's Year 
Books for 1905. A diary showing day, dates, number of days 
= and to come, with ample space for writing. Contains 

ostal information and calendars for three years. Made in 
several sizes. 

For further information apply to B. W. Huebsch, 114 
Tract Bldg., New York City. 
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BINDERS (°° 2014 thirteen copies of Tu 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent,’ 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


SPECIAL SALE! 
Anglo-Oriental 


RUGS 


America’s Finest Production. 
Rivaling the imported in everything 


but the price. 
$75.00 $ 00 
Values 50. Each 


Sizes 10.6x12 ft., 10.6xrq ft., 
10.6x13.6 ft. 
One of the biggest values ever offered. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH & 14TH STS. 
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SARATOGA 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will it 


van parkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
DON’T COUGH 


— USE — 


RR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 








Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
hn be bought already prepared. 
It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
nding for a physician, and at a less cost. 
For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 
25c., soc. and $1.00 a bottle. 














| Investments. | 


The various bonds deseribed 
upon our circular constitute 
those of the highest grade 
of each particular class. 


Commission Orders for Stocks 
and Bonds executed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
William and Pine Sts., New York. 
Branch Osrfice, Albany, N. Y. 
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h MIDDLESEX 


BanKing Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


ire: and First Mortgage. 29th Y 
# upon Real Estate. - - - — 





Can You Get 


Half «- Fun 


OUT OF 


Coffee 


That you can from even one day of the 
joy of feeling perfectly well ? 


The world is bright, people kind, and 
things go right when you are free from 
the ails that coffee sets up. 


“ Don’t believe it,’’ some one says. 


Try leaving off coffee and using Postum 
in its place for a week or 10 days. 


It may open your eyes to a fact that 
will keep you well. 


‘¢ There’s a reason.’’ 


Look for the minature book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ 
in each package of Postum. 


WE OWN AND OFFER 


$100,000 


Chicage Edison Ist Mortgage 5’s 


DUE 1926 CALLABLE 1911 
Net earnings six times Interest. 


Stock dividends of 8% for fifteen years. 


PRICE ON APFLICATION. 


N. W. HALSEY & 60., 


49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


East iver pallonal Bank 


Of the City ef New Yerk, 
680 Broadway. 





$250.000.00 
134,159.74 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits 
DAVID BANKS 
ZENAS E. NEWELL 
DIRECTORS — 


DAVID BANKS FREDERIC T. HUME 
CHARLES BANKS VINCENT LOESER 
DAVID BANES, Jr. 


“Hot to Secure 
A Good Position” 


This booklet will be sent free on request, if you will state your 
occupation income, age, and kind of position desired. The 
suggestions in this booklet may be the turping point in your 
career. Itcosts nothing to get itand it may be worth thousands 
of dollars to you. 

National Information Bureau 69-96 May Bidg. Washington, D.C. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 


August Belmont& Co. 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


. Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 
able in all parts of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
of Investment Securities. 
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Investment Securities 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 








Brown Brothers 2 Co. 


59 Wall Street, New York 


GUARANTEED 
Tax Exempt Investment 
KANSAS CITY, FT. SCOTT & MEMPHIS R. R. CO. 4¢ 
PREFERRED STOCK (St.Louis & San Praacisco R.R.CO.) 
Secured by surplus earnings nearly five times 
dividend. 


Redeemable at par Oct., 1921, or before at option 
of guarantor. 


PRICE, TO PAY OVER 58%. 


Circular on application to 


AM IMeLCo 


18 WALL 8T., N. Y. 
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TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital, - = $1,000,000 
Surplus Earnings, $1,500,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust 
Company Business. 


Interest allowed on Deposits subject to check. 5p 
rates on time Deposits 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
ad P. Howe 


ice 
Eugene N. Foss ‘ i Robbins 
Charles W. Whittier . Saltonstall 
N. W. JORDAN, President 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer 
Cc. H. BOWEN, Secretary 
a. W. AURVANSEN Asst. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


THE IRVING BUILDING, 
or. CHAMBERS AND HuDSON STREETS. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS $2, 000, O00 
AND PROFITS, . 


Charles F. Mattlage, 
Vice-President. 
Benjamin F. Werner, 
Cashier, 


harles H. Fancher, 
President. 
Samuel S. Conover, 
Vice-President. 


“4 CLEARING HOUSE BANK 
OF PROVED STABILITY AND 
UNQUESTIONED STANDING.” 





MERCHAN TS” 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 Wall Street 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - $1,400,000 
FOUNDED 1803 


OFFICERS 
ROBERT M.GALLAWAY, .. 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, . 
SAMUEL S.CAMPBELL, ... 
ALBERT S.COX, . . . 


DIRECTORS 
Ibert A. Brinckerhoff, . 


Chas. Stewart Smith, . 4 
Gustav H. Schwab, . ‘ 


President 
Vice-P; 


Ass’t Cashier 


Donald Mackay, 
Robert M. Gallaway, 


x resident 

_ - Brown Bros. & Co, 

Vice-Pres, Central Trust Co. 

‘ Pres. es ' Co. 

Orris K. Eldredge, . beara =f sie Co. 
atriman & Co. 





NASSAU NATIONAL BANK, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments. . 
Due from banks an: ker 
Cush and Clearing house exchanges 


OFFICERS. .- : 


THOveS T. BARR, Presiden 
LLIAM A. NASH, Vice President. 
Cashier. 


8 é 
D. V. B. HEGEMAN. “Assistant Cashier. 


N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 
investment Securities 


PITTSBURG 
Farmers’ Bank Building 
NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


We offer bonds of which we have bought the entire 
issue, after a thorough investigation as to legality 
and merit. 

Write for our booklet “Hints and 
Helps to Investors.”” 





PHILADELPHIA 
The Bourse 














The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1858 


182-184 BROADWAY 


‘Branch—Bowery and Grand Street, New York City 


$15080780:08 


President 
.. First Vice-President 


.....Vice-Presidents 


Cashi 
Bbeteidctvekn access Asst. Gaahies 


DIRECTORS 


Atto 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Chairman Advisory Frei 
International Mercantile Marine t Committee, 
BUGEER Berrron. Vice-President National Cit 
TOO. 


Treasurer Broadway Sa 
LER y Savings Institut: Osi Y. 











President 

H KE 

RICHARD B. KELLY. Vice-President Fitth Monon Bank, 5. 

CHAS. E. LEVY. .Cotton Merchant, 90 ‘Broad Binet ney st Lew : 
ew O: La. 

WILLIAM McCARROLL... Vice-Presid. 

EXANDER McDONALD. elit American san Leather, Co, 


Capitalist 
Import: 
President UO alted Fr Frat t cpiimonde 
ew Y 
Auditor New York Life Ins. Co. 
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N EXCHANGE NATIONAL BSak, dy TION. 
at New York, in the  * of New York, at the close o: at New York, in the § of New 
business November 10th, business November 10th, 

HESOUROES. 
Loans and discounts ecegocesocsecsoccsoccecs ee 
Overdrafts, and 
United States bonds x secure circulation.. cire 
United States bonds to aoome U. 8. deposits. . 50c \. United States bonds to A pes val deposits. . 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits . 1K United States bonds o: 

Bonds, securities, etc oor & Premiums i U 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. e . Stocks, secu 
Other real estate owned Bank 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bank 








Exchanges for Clearing — 
poten of Fs National bank -_. pee aoce 
ractional paper currency, els and cen 
pecie = -— em mney reserve in bank, vis.: 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer’ Logal-touder notes. 
. vm ‘United Stats —, — TEE other than Tota ae , with Dotted ereyns saree 
ro! n e r cent. o 
5 per cent. redemption fund 80,000.00 ” ) 


-$48,557,715.68 LIABILITIES. 
Sarplus ba paid in..... ° 


Gaptias toe paid in 
vided profits, less expenses and pay paid. 
Undivided pi National bank notes outstanding 
hekeceed 108,955.08 d nem | 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks............. eee 
Due to State banks and bankers J —. sub} t to check. . 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... ] cates of deposit..... Se adminis 
Dividends unpai - Certified ac idnsisdsnnekcoh<s REA Be 
— —- “es = ar 7 Cashier’s checks outstanding.......... liveness 
mand certificates of depos ni Wvsecueebsbenees ioobuene 
Ccnting checks United States deposits 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... Total. 
United States deposits Joases 634 Stats or New ‘Youx, * County or New Yor«, 
Bonds borruwed I, A. THOM PSON.” Cashier of the oupanmen {= 
pe age ae 80 lemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
of snows edge and A. THO! hier. 





County or New YorRK, ss. 
L WARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named oo 
@ va paar ay ~ 7 anere statement is true to the : 
st of my knowledge an e: ANIEL eA Wriie, 
aw AED BURNS, Cashier. ELLY. 
Subscribed and orern to before me this 16th day of Novem- STEPHEN K 


ber, 1904, M. IVES WASHBURN, Not Public, 
(Beat New York County. 8'0 Sh Guaranteed on —— 





Correct—Attest: L. ©. WEIR, 
J. R. MAXWELL, Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





OLD NATIONAL BANK 





PROVIDENCE, R.I. ses | 


Nov. 10th, 1904. 223 N. 2 - 
Resources 
$38,314. 








596,842.70 "83, 980,539.62 


Liabilities 
-++8 500,000.00 


oe 127,638.53 q and turn 
+ 8,352,906.09 ° $3,980,539. 62 In 28 years we have learned how to # 
“ P. sa Pres. P.B. Ashley, Cash. G.H.Capron, Asst. Cash. Erie ct the best. No one now western 
has had more lence, We give 


f that ¢ = ence. The qua 
ou the benefit 0: parle qa eee. 


Sone e169 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WAT ER (iRaaeaiiicarttti sternal 














United States Trust Gongany of New Yor, 


CAPITAL, - - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,250,114.79 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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t New York, in Am Beate 
siness November 10th. 
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sates etses of 














tional banks ( 
te banks yo 
other cash i 
changes for Clearing H 
jonal paper currency, Dickels and cents.. 
wfol motley reserve a viz.: 


Legal-tender noté@s 

jemption fund d with Unite 

6 per cent. of circulat 

ue from United States+Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption 


ialivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
ational bank notes outstandi 
ue to other National banks. 
xe to State banks and bankers 
~ hE cond nies and savings banks.. 


eee de a7 sub 
mand = cecetee ° 
hed ch 
ler’s ~- 3 outstanding 
bilities other than those above stated: 
Taxes paid 


$8,957,419. 67 


furs oF New Yorx, County or New YORK, 88.: 

1, H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 

maoly swear that the above statement is true to the 

ny knowledge and belief. H. P. DOREMUS, 

~ and sworn to before me this 17th day of of Novem- 
ALBERT H. GALE, a ie, 

eatieate filed in N. ¥. Co. 


borrect—A ttest : G. P. MOROSINI, 
W. B. CONRAD, 2 
DAN B. SMITH, 


R wa OF THE aE TS ore 
NA ~ ‘ey “ce 
the State anew a os at 


at New York, in 
business Nov 
Loans and Crecunt 


Overdrafts, secured “unsecured 
United States bonds to secure’ circulation.. 
Premiums oo United States bonds. 

c 





ing fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks aud bankers 
and other cash ‘items ‘ 
Exchanges for Clearing’ House 
Notes of other National banks 
per currency, nickels = cents... 
1 money reserve in bauk, viz: : 





le 

Legal-tender notes. 

Redemption fund with United States Trésupier’: 
(5 per cent. of cireulation) 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid IDeeeererees “9 + +++. $1,000,000.00 
~ lus fu 00 
wieed, fits, less ‘expenses and taxes ped. 
Taxes an i. ci esi bth ah sae s anh Shave oh 
National bank notes * outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies an; 
Dividends unpaid. . 
ndividual deposits “subject to check. . 
Demand certificates of deposit. . > 
Certified checks. at os aon 
Casbier’s checks “outstanding saredp 0% pc ensenks 


fil Bs 
$14, 455,997. 69 
Fone. RK, COUNTY oF New York, 88. 
TTNER, Cashier of the above- amet -bank, 
do "solemnly swear that ine above statement is true to the 


best of my knowledge x 
HN -A.. HILTNER, , Cashier, 
ny ee and sworn to before me the «aig ANFHO of al 


"Beal } Notary Public, ak ft 
Costté a mea hs N. xX. Co. . 

Correct—Attest: } tga HUBBARD, 
Directors. 





GEO. HA : 
Ww, iL. ANOYER. 





DEPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
w MARKET AND FULTON T ATONAL, BANE 

t New York, in the - of New York, at the close of 
iness November 10th, 1904: 


fs and discounts 
drafts, secured: and unsecu 
Dalted States bonds to secure circulation. 
nets, securities, 
nking house, furniture and fixtures 
from National banks {not reserve agents). 
from State banks and bankers 
phecks and other cash items 
changes for Clearing House 
otes of other National banks 
4 money reserve in- bank, viz.: 





t 
sdemption fund with United States Treasurer 
6 per cent. of circulation) 

from United States Treasurer. 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
pital stock paid in 
irplus fund 


vie to State banks and bankers : 
vie to trust com: anies and savings banks. 
iridends unpal 
dividual deposits subject to check 
vemand certificates of deposit 
ertified checks, , 
Puhier’s checks "outstanding. 


Total. 


avs OF New Yor ceewer or New York, ss.; 
Il, THOMAS. J. STEVENS, Cashier. of the - above-named 


nk, do solemnly swear that -the ove statement is true ¢ 


) the best of my knowledge ons belief. 


J. STEVENS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn’ to before me this 16th day of Novem- 
. 0. B.. LEWIS, Notary Public. Kings Co. 
{Seal.}, (Ctf. filed in N. Y, Co.) 
—Attest: 3. 


AYLES, 
Ww Davo“ 
JOSEPH G 


WALDWIN ‘ Directors. 


aes LER SORES eet Oo $10.940,577.11 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
of fe igity of New York, at the close of business ‘November 


RESOURCES, — 
Loans ‘and discounts..............++-- pociecnnial $20,063, 81 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . ate 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
United States bonds to secure U. S, deposits. “ 
Premiums on United States bonds......... he 
Stocks. 
Banking 


* 
c—) 


a8 


ese 


BRERESE.. 
3338 


oe 


te. banks and penkess.. 
Checks a, r — items,.... 
Exchanges for Clea ouse 
pote. of other National banks 


ner, tender notes 

Redemption fund. with. tb Gaited States Treasurer 
( per cent. of ci ton) 

Due from United States , ER other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


S088 
88388 
3338 


Due’ to other X National banks.. 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to 

Individual 


Total oo $33. 
‘Stats or hinw ‘Yorx. OUNTY OF NEW Yor«, ss.: 
‘I, JAMES V. LOTT, Oashier of the above-named hank, ¢ > 
ootomany swear that the above statement is true to the bes 
of my and belief. JAMES , Cashier. 
pinned ahd svorn fo rebels 10th day of Novem 
Gareet— Atte BBR OED OT 
. SNE: Di 
FRED’K B. SOHENCK aa. 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
mi ee Siete of New York, at the close of business November 


R 
Loans and discounts $24,930,476.14 
Overdrafts 8,494.00 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000. 
Stocks, securities, etc 46,700.00 
Banking house. y 
Due from National banks 
Due from State banks 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges fcr Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(5 r cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual de 
Demand certificates 0: 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 


Total $34,518,765.14 
Stats or New York, County or New Yor, 38.: 

, H. BH. POWELL, Cashier of the above National bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

H POWELL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of Novem- 
ber, 1904. CHAS. BE. McCARTHY, Notary Public. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
H UL A Directors. 


. CO. HULBE 
JAMES R, PLUM, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 


business November 10th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 








Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, 
Overdrafts, 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House............--- 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks...: 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks. 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Total $10,118,884.10 
Stats or New Yor«, County or New YorE, 88.: 

, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of Novem- 
ber, 1904. W. ©. KING, Notary Public. N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, 2 

JOHN W. NIX, Directors. 
H. B,. TENER, Je., 5 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL ’ 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the clon 


United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits.. 

Bonds, securities, 

Due from Nationa 

Due from State 

ome poy A cash _— ee 

Exchanges for aring House... 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels‘and cents. . 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie ........ eeeces ere ccserens once o 
Legal-tender not 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


pee +4 ) 2 may banks Sy he 

© trust companies a hare « 
Dividends unpai ae eee 
Individual deposits subject to check 

Dem certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. 


THOMAS L. JAMES, P 
penned ane pera tears Glen oi 
Correct—Attest:. a. D. a ee 

._K. VANDERBILT, Jn.,¢ Directon, 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATION. 
ee son Tee be bog A ose OF NEW YORK, 
business November toth, 1904: ow Se ae a 


RESOURCES. 


els and cents.. 
viz. : 


Sow: 
Undivided profits, 
National bank no 


Individual de 

Demand certifi 
Time certificat 
Certified check 


$8,966 
Stats or New Yorx, County or New 3 
, A, 8. APGAR, Cashier of the sbercnsmur tat 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
of my knowledge and belief. A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
JAMES M. TULLY 


sR . 
[Seal.] Notary: Publle 


Correct—Attest: PHINEAS C. 
P Ag C. LOUNSBURY, 
SDwinN ®. JACKSON, Je, 





Subserib 
r, 1904. 


t the el 
dans anc 


Drerdraft: 
Dnited St 


Capital st 


pilus f 
Undivided 
: e f 
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1@ cle EPORT OF THE CONDITION ON ES BANK, 
NATIONAL P. 


New York Oity, in the inten of New York, at the close 
business November a. 

ESOURCES. 
os and discounts 


rdrafts, secured and unsecured 

hited States bonds to secure circulation. 

ted States bonds to secure U. 8S deposits. . 

miums on United States bonds 
securities, 


2,118, 087.85 
36s" 216.58 
398,435.18 


from National banks (not reserve agents). 
ve from State banks and bankers 
ks and other cash items 
Sehanges for Clearing House 
tes of other National banks 
stele money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Leal tender notes 

demption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 

hue from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


pital stock paid in 
plus fund 

Individed profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
ational bank notes outstanding 

uw to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust Saou and savings banks. 
Dividends unpa: 

individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Pertified checks. 

fashier’s checks outsta 

Daited States deposits 

















$109, 534, 777.76 
w YorE, County oF New YorRK, ss. 
L EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier of the above- named 
nk, do solemnly swear that the abou statement is true 
othe best of my knowledge —< beli 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and phere to basen me this 15th day of Novem- 
r, 1904. wM. DOUGLAS, Notary Public, Kin; ngs Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. 
JOHN E. BORNE, 
AUGUST BELMONT. 
CORNELIUS camer, 
oar OF THE CONDITION OF 
W YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
tte as of business November 10th, 1904: 


OURCES. 

ans and discounts 
Drerdrafts, secured and unsecured 
nited States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Dther bonds to secure United States deposits. 
emium on United States bonds 
bonds, securities, ete 
wniture and 
Due from National banks 

from State banks and bankers 
co ks and other cash items 
ixchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
~y and cents 


orreet—A ttest: Direct 
rectors. 





Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
G per cent. of circulation) 
due from United States Treasurer (other than 

5 per cent, fund) ‘ 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
BU uplas fund 


Reserve for taxes 
Dividends unpaid 


SSSR S83: 


g 
3/3 
3 


a ROLLIN P. GRANT, Cashier. 
ber] ie » and outages | before mé this 15th day of Novem- 
Con 904. J. B. KORNDORFER, Notary Public, 
ttificcte filed in New York County. Kings County. 
t—Attest: JAMES E. NICHOLS. 
cL W. WHITMORE, 


DAN Directors 
LEE KORNS. 


rTTrerTrrTr Turrrryr Tyr? zTrar zr’ 


Roe OF THE CONDITION OF THE 





NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
at New York, in the ag & of New York, at the close of 
business November 10th, 

HESOURCES. 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation.... 

United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. . 

Philippine Islands, certificate of indebtedness, 

per cent 

Premiums on United States bonds 

Premiums on Philippine Islands certificate of 
indebtedness 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, — and cents. . 

a: money reserve in bank, viz. 


Legal: -tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
@ per cent. of circulation) 

Due Ten United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


= 


$12, bac 


ee 
os 
Ser: 


8f.. 38 


BS2Asese2 33 338! 


= 


Set 
Bes 


2S 


SBZSSSSR RS SSRE 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in ; 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 

National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust com 

Dividends unpai 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States d it: 

Unearned 4 

Reserve for taxes 


BEES 
2328 


rn’ 
3 
BRSSBEE58: 


i Ee 


BASSVSSSusrsss: 


Bs 


State or New York. County or New YORK, 88.: 

I, ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my emai | and belief. 

FRED H. CURTIS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Seleas me this Sa oF of Novem- 
1904. A. RAHA 


ber, 
Notary Public, N. ¥ rom No. 78 
R. L. FDWARDS. 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, { Directors. 
Cc. T, BARNEY, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State = New York, at the close of 
business November 10th. 190 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Bonds, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
te money reserve in bank, viz.: 
le 


Correct—Attest: 


pec 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


aaeeee. 
Capital stock paid im..........eeeeeeeceeeees 
Surplus fund........... 
Un vided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid.. 
Individual de ts subject to check. . 
Demand cert Eanes of deposit 
Certified chec! 
Cashier’s an outstanding. 
Liabilities other than aan above stated: 
Reserve for taxes 


Total 
STaTE oF New Yorr, County or New York, 88.: 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of m: pant ono] and belief. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 

Sui lbed and sworn to pityre me this 15th da < peven 

AMUEL A. SWART, Notary 

b Westchester ‘County. 
VID BANKS, 
CHARLES BANKS, 
FREDERIO T. HUME. 


Directors. 





~~ 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the ag of New York, at the close of 
business November 10th, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation... 
United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits. . 
United States bonds on hand 
Premiums on United States 
Bonds, securities, 
Furniture and fixtures 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency. pe ae and cents.. 
by te A money reserve bows bank, viz.: 


foeek tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 r cent. of circulation) 

Doe from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 

—- of Central National Bank, 
t 


B38 
3338' 





— 
eo 
= 


seteBisns 


8 
= 8335838883 
3 33scgasassss23 


38 
3 
3 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National b 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
United States deposits 
Deposits of United States disbursing officers. . 
Bonds borrowed 


BaBES 
ERE3S) 
3 


- 


"aaa 


sRaEs 


Stats or New York, County or New Yor«k, 
I, EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 


to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WIN 8S. SCHENCK, President. 


SRaemeet and sworn to before me this 15th day of Novem- 
1904. LLIOTT, Notary Public. 


F. W. E 
ey ele FLEITMANN 
WOODBURY LANGDON, Directors. 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
R PEORt OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
at New York, in the State of New York. at the close of 


business November 10th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 


Gortect-—Attest: 





Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Checks and other cash it 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Capital stock paid in 
a fund 
fvided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to State banks’ and bankers 
Due to trust companies and — banks 
Individual deposits subject to ch 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


se ss 
Boeaaas 


3332333383 





2 
R533) 
3 


ta $6,391, 603.58 
York, County or New York, 88,: 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that - above statement Is true 
to the best of my tnow/ecne na belief. 
FRANCIS L.. LELAND, Presiden’ 
Subscribed and sworn to before me t io, Note of N 
ber, 1904. LEW 1B he ae otary Pub je. 
Correct—Attest: 


Bene Directors. 
CHRISTIAN Ten, 





FIRST NATIONAL BAN 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
NOV. 10, 19 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.....----$3,692,596.0 
Due from banks and bankers. - _2,569,498.0 
Real estate and securities: - - -- 4759343:35 
United States bonds. - - 

Cash and reserve. - 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital .¢.7.....606. $400,000,0 
Surplus and undivided profits. 1,082,341.6 
Circulation. , 388, 700.04 
Deposits - . . - 6,638,749.0 


$8,509,790.) 





OFFICERS : 
E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice President. 
G. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
J. W. OMBERSON, Asst. Cashier. 





People’s 
National Bank, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Resources. 


Loans and Investments 

Overdrafts 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation. . 

U. S. bonds to'secure U. S deposits 
Banking house 

Other real estate . 
Exchanges fur Clearing House 698, 582.5 
Due from banks and reserve agents 2,159,1491 
Cash 1,320,30589 


$16,181, 493.87 
Liabilities. 


$10,651.2 59 
156 8 


individed IA uit ad antes ciate 
Circulation 
Deposits 


erate 
$16,181, 493.87 
OFFICERS, 
ROBERT WARDROP, President. 
D. E. PARK, Vice President. 
HERVEY SCHUMACHER, Cashier. 


W. DWIGHT BELL, Asst. Cash. and Sec’y. 
S. CLARKE REED, "Asst. Cashier. 
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DIVIDENDS 
AMERIGAN EXPRESS (ener tye 
A Sen: cnauel Rividend of SAREE Fok, 1,198, to the Share 
oliders of record Whe cinec of “ie as 
ira dividend of ONE E ($0) DOLLAE per i out 7 ine earn- 


gs of the Company ange. rF 
New York, Nov. 9, 1904. ‘Treasurer. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER GOMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn., Nov. 15, 1904. 
Coupons No. 12 of the first mortgage bonda of this com- 
any, due Dee. 1, will be paid 6m and after that date 
m presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


THE BUFFALO 8&8 SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD 
GOMPANY 


Wmbas declared the regular 2 dividends. of one G@) Pp 
cent. on its preferred stock and one and Ln ape 
r cent. on its common stock. The former vp BE 4 
cmnber 1, and the latter January 1. 
FISK & ROBIN: NSON, New York and Boston. 
_Nove mber 17, 1904. 


“BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA IRON COMPANY 


First Mortgage 5% Geld Bonds. 


K. ~ n + 5, due December 1, 1904, will be paid at maturity at 
of 


FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar Street, N. ¥. 
H. D. CARSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MAS SAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, - $33,590,0999.39 

Liabilities, « « 2 - %0,943,508,01 

Surplus, = #« 2« se # «# 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New YorK OFFIcE,. Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - . Boston, Mass. 




















ssets, Jan. 1,1904, « 
lawton. stems = Sree sie se 


$3,214,603.79 





rrend 
ied Db ender ang paid 


oem: ays 0 


Beal. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
SF, SF. Teull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


rate and values for any age sent on: application to’ 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Fitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres't. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
By P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t. 

. STANTON FLOYD- JONES. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, [IASS. 


A. G, BULLOCK, President. 


January rst, 1904. 
ASSETS : -  $23,249,248.36 
LIABILITIES, . : 21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every Hcy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfelture | law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
ee W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 
FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


Nationa of tga 


CONNECTICUT. 








Rettosurance ion 
Losses and other cintatas:: 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 


JAMES NICHO Fremgens B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
SMITH, Asst. ponent 


ae nN Ee Vise eee Presiden 
Be ay} Actuary 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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‘“‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AZ TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3ist day of December, 1903. 


Gash Capital, . $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . 4,191,333. {1 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), ore 90,170.49 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . . . 477,942.83 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses alias » a 118,545.41 
Other Claims, . s bis 252,158.60 


Net Surplus, »» « « 6,060,737.71 





Total Assets, .. $15,190,888.15 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders, $10,060,737.71 








LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS: 


$96,328,139.96 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W. H. KING, Secretary. 
A. C. ADAMS, c. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Secretaries. 








WESTERN BRANCH, { KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. General Agents. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, { wM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. W. P. HARFORD, ’¢ Gen’l Agent. 


PACIFIC en = { BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
n Francisco, Cal. General Agents. 


INLAND MARINE EW YORK ET aad sii"pine Mereete 


DEPARTMENT. BOSTON, 95 Ks 6,80 by Street 
B LADELPUIA, 226 Watnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canade 


ee 
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179 {OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD > 199 


NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
cd 










*. 




























JANUARY 1, 1904 
ASSETS 
\Q HB cash on hand, in Bank; ant Casi Items, . $479,074 50 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, . 2,145,300 00 
it Rents and Accrued Interest, 2 ae ao ae “ee 11,755 14 
40 Real Estate Unincumbered, Bn ote: Og ; 940,500 00 
28S Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) . . . . 734,369 00 
at Loans on Collateral Security, ° ‘ ° ‘ ° 4,800 00 
60 Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, , a J 404,057 00 
71 66 New York, ss . ‘ . 441,185 00 
“ Boston, “ . . ‘ : 43,705 00 
me “6 Albany and Montreal, ‘ . 98,383 33 
5 Railroad and Miscellaneous Stock, ; ‘ : : ‘ 1,251,230 00 
—= "- State, City and Railroad Bonds, . ‘ ‘ . . . 7,945,314 02 
A | Other Assets, ; ; ‘ . . P ‘ ‘ . 43,278 79 
TOTAL ASSETS, . $14,542,951 78 
veleneetaiens 
Capital Stock, . . ‘ P : ‘ ‘ $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . ; " : : ‘ 8,053,542 59 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, : e , , - 1,301,612 82 
NET SURPLUS, é ; é a 3,937,796 37 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 5, 187,796 37 











Assets—increase . $1,099,391 Al Reinsurance Reserve—increase, $240,701 65 
Surplus—increase ‘ ‘ $257,642 64 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President 














CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS, TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 
Cofran & an, General Agents. 
Western Department, Chicago, Il.  . . . ; V.C. hte Gensetl Agent. 
Pacific Department, San Francisco,Cal. . . «+ Palache & Hewitt, General Agents. 






Department, 80 and.82 William Street, { Thos. J. Lasher, General Agent. 
New York — i F, M. Taylor, Ass’t General Agent. 


® New York City Department, 80 and 82 William Street, New York, Howard Hampton, Manager. 
} Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
L HOW ARD apenas ct Manager City Department. 
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NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN 


“ OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital Stock, -  *- -, $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . - 3,173,45155 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and other 
claims, ° . . 467,118.11 


Net Surplus, - . . - — 1,823,258.93 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904 $6,463,828.59 





Increase in Assets, $258,434.88. 
Increase in Net Surplus, $272,456.19. 





JAMES NICHOLS, President. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H, A. SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 





PRICE & BRICKELMAIER. 


Corner William and Cedar Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS.__-=<_—_ 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1340. Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. ~ deli: 


Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CASH CAPITAL -- + $2:060.000. 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1904. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banke and Caseh Items $308,662:28 


Cash in hands of Agente and in course of ‘ ' 
Tranemission 608)193.78 


Rente and Accrued Interest ‘48,127.09 
Real Eetate Unincumbered 227,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (firet lien) 664,600.00 
Loans on Collateral Seourity 14,876.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value 838,884.00 
Railroad Stock a = 2,349,160.00 
Miscellaneous Stocke 822,260.00 
Railroad Bonds . 174,010.00 
United States Bonde | 79,800.00 
Miscellaneous Bonde 172,260.00 


TOTAL ASSETS $6,282.402.15 


LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance 2,429,468.03 


Reserve for all unsettled Olaime 232,464.18 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,661,912.21 
NET SURPLUS $1,620,489.94 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS $3,620,489.94 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION : $32,215,930.24 


A. W. DAMON, PrgsIDENT. Fang . .W, J. MACKAY, Szc’y. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pars’r.. (> . _ FH. WILLIAMS, Treas. 























Western Department; Qnicago, tilnois. © 
A.. J. HARDING, MANAGER... - - 
A. F. DEAN, Ass’r MANAGER... ‘re Ww, A. BLODGETT, ap Ass’r MANAGER. 











Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. 1 GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T MANAGER. 





Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 
OO 
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OUTDOORS AND INDOORS 


There is a harmless rightful raat in es consciousness . ane 

fittingly dressed, from top to toe. 

For outdoors, there are “* Sorosis” ais that “defy ‘a fall 

and winter weather. For indoors, there are dainty evening shoes 

and slippers, as pretty and aristocratic as the costumes of the 

fairest society dames demand. <3 3 < 2% 
A. E. LITTLE & CO., os LYNN, MASS. 








